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MEMOIRS  of  Dr  EDWARD 
YOUNG<t  the  celebrated  Poet. — 
From  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 

R  YOUNG  was  the  fon  of  Dr 
Edward  Young,  Dean  of  Sa- 
rum,  and  was  born  at  Upham,  near 
Winchelter,  in  June  1681.  He  was 
placed  on  the  foundation  at  Winchef- 
ter  college,  where  he  remained  until 
the  ele<ftion  afver  his  eighteenth  birth¬ 
day  ;  when  not  being  chofen  to  New 
college,  he,  on  the  i  5ch  of  Odober 
1703,  was  entered  an  independent 
member  of  that  fociety,  and,  that  he 
might  be  at  little  expence,  refided  at 
the  lodgings  of  the  warden,  who  had 
been  the  particular  friend  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  In  a  few  months,  the  death  of 
his  benefa(5lor  occafioned  him  to  re¬ 
move  to  Corpus,  the  prefident  of 
which  college  invited  him  there  for 
the  fame  reafons  as  the  warden  of 
New  College  had  before  done.  In 
1708  he  was  nominated  to  a  law-fel- 
lowihip  at  All  Souls  by  Archhifhop 
Tcnnifon.  On  the  23d  of  April  1714, 
he  took  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of 
Civil  Law  ;  and  his  doi^tor’s  degree 
on  the  loth  of  June  1719. 

Two  years  after  he  had  taken  his 
firfi:  degree,  be  was  appointed  to  fpeak 
Vou.  j.VL 


the  Latin  oration,  which  was  deliver¬ 
ed  on  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Codrington  library.  Ini7i9hcwas 
received  in  the  Earl  of  Exeter's  fami¬ 
ly  as  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  with 
whom  he  was  to  travel,  and  mi'^ht 
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have  fecured  an  annuity  ot  100  1.  per 
annum,  had  he  continued  in  that  fitu- 
ation ;  but  having  been  admitted  to 
an  intimacy  with  the  witty  and  pro¬ 
fligate  Duke  of  Wharton,  he  directly 
attached  himfcll  to  that  Nobleman, 
w’iih  w’hom  he  vifited  Ireland,  and 
under  whofe  aufpices  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  borough  of  Ciren- 
cefter,  in  which  attempt  he  was  un- 
fuccefsful.  While  he  continued  in 
Iriendlhip  with  this  ingenious,  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  excentric  man  ot  (juality, 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  greatly  relaxed 
from  the  drift  rigid  rules  of  virtue, 
indulged  in  a  degree  of  licence  very 
remote  from  the  feverity  he  obferved 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The 
conneftion  between  the  peer  and  the 
poet  feems  to  have  been  broken  by 
the  retreat  of  the  fotmer  from  the 
kingdom,  and  his  death  foon  after¬ 
wards.  On  the  former  event  Dr 
Young  probably  took  orders;  and  in 
April  1728  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  King  George  II.  In  July  1730  he 
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v.n'i  prei'cnted  by  his  college  to  the 
i  ci:tory  ot  Welwyn  in  Hertlordlhire  ; 
.inJ  in  April  1752  married  Lady  Lli- 
zabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  | 
I^itchtielJ,  and  widow  of  Colonel  j 
Lee.  This  laay  died  in  the  yenr 
and  her  death  was  foon  atter-  ! 
Wards  toliowed  by  that  oi  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  an  amiable  young  lady,  wliofc 
hufband  Mr  Temple,  Ion  of  Lord 
Palmerfton,  did  no^  long  furvlve  her. 
The  deaths  of  ihcfe  three  perfons  for 
fomc  time  threw  a  gloom  over  Dr 
Young’s  mind,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
Night  Thoughts,  a  work  by  w»hich  it 
certainly  was  the  author’s  wilh  to  be 
diftinguidied,  and  by  which  his  repu- 
taiioirhas  been  eftablilhed  through¬ 
out  his  own  and  the  neighbcHiring 
kingdoms.  From  this  time  he  lived 
in  his  retreat  at  Vvelwyn,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  addition  to  his  prefer¬ 
ment.  In  1761,  at  the  age  of  four- 
icoic,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
clnfcr  to  the  Priucefs- Dowager  of 
Wales,  and  died  in  April  1765. 

lie  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune, 
wljich  was  coni'rJerable,  to  his  only 
fon,  wliom  he  had  long  excluded  both 
from  his  roof  and  his  prore(51ion. 
Wiiat  olfenc:  occafioned  this  fufpeii- 
/ioii  of  parental  tendernefs,  we  are 
not  enabled  to  determine.  Dr  Young 
liimfclf  (who  never  failed  to  difeover 
virtues  in  a  coach  and  fix,  and  with¬ 
out  a  bltifh  could  balance  ‘‘  Heaven” 
againft  Lord  Wilmington”  *),  on 
the  fcore  of  profane  flatters, may  need 
forgivenefs,  and  we  hope  will  receive 
it.  Yet  during  his  lall  confinement, 
even  when  the  expedation  of  life  haci 
forfook  h’m,  he  coniinueJ  ftrenuons 
in  his  refufal  to  fee  his  child,  who 
lepeateclly,  but  vainly,  wifhed  for  his 
parting  heneJidion.  How  far  this 
oblllnatt  refentment  accorded  with 
the  true  fpirit  of  Chrilllanlty,  let  thofe 
V'ho  arc  engaged  in  more  lerious  dlf- 
cjuifitiOiis  inquire.  Be  it  fullicient  for 
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Jnd  hughs  at  Heave?:,  0  JVH- 
!,  aT:J  th:e'^ 


us  to  obferve,  that  fuch  fentiments  oi 
placability  and  mercy  as  the  Night 
Thoughts  inculcate,  are  not  always 
the  refult  of  a  gentle  and  compatfio- 
nate  frame  of  mind  in  the  writer  of 
them.  They  are  collected  with  eafe, 
becaufe  even  novels  can  furnilh  them. 

I  They  are  praifed  with  an  appearance 
I  of  zeal,  becaufe  carnell  commenda- 
I  tion  of  them  may  be  niifiaken  for 
fympathetic  virtue.  Had  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  been  an  author,  he  would  have 
been  afhamed  to  have  left  his  wmrks 
unfurnifiied  with  thefe  ambitious  de¬ 
corations. 

In  a  codicil  to  his  will.  Dr  Young 
enjoined  his  houfe-keeper  to  defiroy 
all  his  niaiiufcrlpts,  books  of  accompt 
excepted.  We  hope  his  injundion, 

I  for  the  fake  of  his  literary  fame,  was 
obeyed.  It  has  fuffered  fufiicienlly 
by  Refignation,  a  poem  publillied  by 
himfeif,  as  well  as  by  fuch  other  tri¬ 
fling  pieces  as  the  avarice  of  bookfel- 
lers,  fince  his  deaiii,  has  appended  to 
his  works. 

Of  the  private  habits  of  Dr  Young 
very  few  particulars  are  known  ;  but 
as  tliofe  few  may  ferve  to  draw  out 
others,  wc  fhail  make  no  apology  for 
fuch  flendcr  information  on  the  fub- 
jed  as  chance  has  throwm  within  our 
reach. 

Singularity  is  faid  to  have  predo¬ 
minated  ill  the  nmll  juvenile  pradiccs. 
The  late  Dr  Kidley  remembered  a 
report  current  at  Oxford,  that  when 
he  was  compofi ng,  he  would  fliut  up 
his  wirtdows,  and  lit  by  a  lamp  even 
at  mid-day  ;  nay,  that  fliulls,  bones, 
and  inflruments  of  death,  were  among 
the  ornaments  of  his  fludy.  Thus 
encouraging  the  habitual  gloom  that 
hung  ovei*  liis  imagination,  it  foon 
j  became  peopled  by  the  phantoms  oi 
I  difeonrenr.  He  indulged  an  earl/ 
j  liixurv’  in  defcribiiur  the  miferies  of  a 
world  liiat  did  not  immcdiatclv  for¬ 
ward  his  defigns  and  gracity  his  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  and  WMs  far  advanced  in 
this  flrain  of  complaint  at  an  age 
when  hope  would  have  been  warm 
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in  the  bofoms  of  every  other  young 
man  with  fimilar  profpeds  in  view. 
The  reader  therefore  will  not  fiippofe 
that  his  clifpofition  brightened  up 
when  he  had  fiificred  from  real  dif- 
appointments,  and  the  weight  ot  years 
fat  heavier  upon  him.  hiis  difeourfe, 
even  to  the  lalt,  was  rather  cxprelhvc 
of  a  rclflefs  than  a  fettled  mind.  His 
powers  of  delighting  were  in  a  great 
ineafurc  confined  to  his  pen.  His 
extemporaneous  wit  and  merriment, 
however,  have  been  much  extolled. 
The  chofen  few  who  were  ailow'cd 
the  Iionour  of  vifiting  him,  always 
returned  with  pretended  altonilhmcnt 
at  his  colloquial  t.ilents.  We  fay 
pretenJedi  becaule,  on  enquiry,  thefc 
wonderers  could  recollc(5t  no  fenti- 
inent  or  remark  of  ilia  that  Iparkled 
as  a  hjTi  7?iott  or  dlilinguilhed  itfelt  by 
any  uncomuion  degree  t  f  noveUy  or 
importance.  d\vo  Ipeciruens  (d  his 
unpre  uedlcated  acuteneis  .o*e  prcicr- 
ved.  "I'iit.  ^ne  Is  happy  enough,  tiie 
other  Is  difgraced  by  pnddnenefs. 
Hio  luck  indeed  iniifi  have  been  bad, 
if,  In  threefcore  years  of  convcifation, 
lie  had  not  wandered  twice  Into  fiRv 
cefbfii]  pleafantry. 

Dr  Young  rofe  betimes,  and  obli¬ 
ged  his  domchics  to  join  with  him  i:i 
X  lie  dutic s  of  niorniiicr  nraver.  Ide  read 
])Ut  liclle.  Indeed  his  works  be? ray 
more  of  tancy,  than  variety,  or  deptli 
of  knowledge.  While  his  health  per¬ 
mitted  liim  to  walk  abroad,  lie  pre- 
J erred  a  follrary  ramble  in  Ills  church¬ 
yard  to  cxcrcifc  with  a  companion 
on  a  more  cheerful  fpot.  He  was 
moderate  in  his  meals,  and  rarely 
drank  wine,  except  when  he  was  ill, 
being  (as  he  f.iid)  unwilling  to  wafie 
thve  fuccoars  of  ficknefs  in  the  liability » 
of  health.  After  a  llight  refrclliinenr, 
he  retired  to  bed  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  although  he  might  have 
guefts  in  his  houie  who  wllhed  to 
prolong  his  ftay  among  them  to  a 
later  hour.  He  lived  at  a  moderate 
expence,  ratlier  inclining  to  parliniony 
*  jthaii  prerufion,  and  yet  continued 


j  anxious  for  increafe  of  preferment, 
after  it  could  have  added  notiiing  to 
his  enjoyments  ;  lor  lie  c::pei.ded 
aiinualiy  little  more  than  the  half  of 
his  income,  the  world  and  he  having 
reciprocally  turned  their  backs  on  each 
other.  Whether  Ills  temper  had  dif- 
Inclined  him  to  conciliate  friends,  or 
he  had  furvived  their  atVeifbon,  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but  his  curate  at 
Welwyn  being  appointed  his  foie  exe¬ 
cutor,  it  Ihould  feem  as  if  he  had  been 
refolved  to  accompany  the  fortune  a 
Ion  was  to  inherit  with  as  few’  tokens 
of  regard  and  confidence  as  a  father 
could  poflibly  beliow’.  The  remains 
of  Dr  Young  w^re  depofited  in  his 
;  own  church,  with  a  plain  Latin  in- 
1  feription  over  them;  but  as  it  oniv 
tells  us  what  is  already  known,  ouV 
readers  would  gain  nothing  by  iis  iii- 
fertion.  The  amount  of  his  wealth 
i  c.annot  be  afcei  tained  but  by  lus  heir, 

*  tl'»e  execut  >r  liaving  purpofely  trans- 
lei  red  every  part  of  it  without  cafling 
im  the  total  fum,  that  iie  mi'jht  there-  I 
by  avoid  giving  anlwers  to  the  quef- 
tions  of  tiiofe  whofe  curiority  exceeds 
tlieir  manners. 

In  the  poetical  as  well  as  profe  compo- 
fitions  ol  Young,  there  Is  much  origl- 
n.iliry,  but  liule judgment.  Wefcarcc 
recolleil  a  Tingle  line  or  cxpr^fijoii 
tliat  h«-*  has  borrowed  from  any  Lug- 
11  111  writer.  His  Jc feels  and  beauiic.s 
arc  alike  his  own.  Of  the  epigram¬ 
matic  turn  of  his  fatirts  (however 
vicious  in  point  ol  talie)  there  ib  no 
example  ;  nor  was  he  indebted  to  any 
poet,  ancient  or  modem,  lor  the  plan 
of  his  Night  Thoughts.  Among  his 
fmaller  pieces  (even  fuch  as  were 
publlllicd  by  liimfelf),  there  are  fomc 
which  we  could  willingly  part  tvirh, 
particularly  thofe  childilli  triiics,  iii s 
odes  and  fca- pieces,  in  which  words 
overpower  ideas,  and  loyalty  triumplis 
at  the  expence  of  imagiii  ition.  On 
the  whole,  the  writings  ot  Young  mav 
be  confidered  as  thofe  of  a  powerful, 
though  gloomy  advocate  fw  le  ion 
an'l  moialltv  ;  and,  perhaps  there  is 
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no  paffiige  among  all  his  performan¬ 
ces,  which,  in  the  hour  of  lelf  exami 
naiion,  he  would  have  wilhed  anxi- 
oufly  to  retra(5t,  thofe  excepted,  in 
vvhich  his  addidlion  to  licentious  flat¬ 
tery  has  induced  him  to  drefs  up  his 
patrons  in  the  attributes  of  a  Being, 
whofe  greatnefs  and  whofc  goodnels 
admit  of  no  approximation. 

His  dramatic  w'orks  are, 

1.  Bufiris.  8vo.  1719-  ' 

2.  The  Revenge.  8vo.  I72t.  | 

3.  The  Brothers.  8vo.  1753*  j 

COUNT  of  a  Tragedy  inti  tied  the 
MTSTERIOUS  MOTHER^  -writ¬ 
ten  hy  the  Hon,  Horace  \\  alpole, 
and  printed  in  the  Tear  1768,  but 
never  publijhed, — From  the  Same, 

dramatic  piece  was  printed 
1  by  our  author  at  Strawberry- 
hill,  and  distributed  among  his  parti¬ 
cular  friends,  but  with  fuch  ftrifl  in 
jun^^ious  of  fecrecy,  that,  knowing 
j  its  merit,  we  cannot  but  expreis  our 
W  furprife  that  its  author  fliould  wifli  to 
►  withhold  it  from  the  public.  Mr 
Walpole  has  given  the  ft'  ry  of  it  in 
the  h'llowing  words  : — “  lhad  heard, 
when  very  young,  that  a  gentlewo¬ 
man,  under  uncommon  agonies  of 
mind,  had  waited  on  Archbilhop  Til- 
lotfon,  and  bel'ought  his  counlel.  A 
damfcl  than  ferved  her  had,  many 
years  bt fore,  acquainted  her  that  flic 
was  importuned  by  the  gentlewoman’s 
fon  to  grant  him  a  private  meeting. 
The  mother  ordered  the  maiden  to 
make  the  afljgnation,  when  flie  faid 
Ihe  w’ould  difeover  herfclf,  and  repri¬ 
mand  him  for  his  criminal  paflion  ; 
but,  being  hurried  away  by  a  much 
more  crifoinai  paiTion  herfclf,  Ihe  kept 
the  aflignation  without  discovering 
herfelf.  'J'ii  e  fruit  of  this  horrid  ar¬ 
tifice  wi>s  a  daughter,  whom  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  caufed  to  be  educated  verv 
privately  in  the  country  ;  but  proving 
very  1  vely,  and  being  accidentally 
met  by  her  father-brother,  who  never 


had  the  flighteft  fufpicion  of  the  truth, 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with,  and  aftual- 
ly  married  her.  The  guilty  wretched 
mother,  learning  what  had  happened, 
and  dillradted  with  the  confequence 
of  her  crime,  had  now  reforted  to  the 
archbifhop  to  know  in  >vhdt  manner 
(he  lliould  adf.  The  prelate  charged 
her  never  to  let  her  fon  and  daughter 
know  what  had  pafled,  as  they  w^rc 
innocent  of  any  ciiminal  intention. 
For  herfelf,  he  bad  her  aimoft  defpair.” 

On  this  ground-work  Mr  Walpole 
built  the  admirable  play  now  under 
confideration,  which  after  he  had 
finiihed,  he  difeovered  to  have  an  ear¬ 
lier  origin  than  he  had  before  known, 
being  to  be  found  in  the  novels  of 
The  Queen  of  Navarre,  vol.  I.  Nov. 
3c,  ;  and  with  a  ftrange  concurrence 
of  circumstances  between  the  ftory  as 
there  related,  and  as  he  had  adapted 
it  in  the  prefent  performance.  'Fhe 
tradition,  however,  was  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  one.  It  had  been  pub- 
iiflied  at  leaft  four  times  before  in  the 
Eiiglilh  language,  and  twice  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  form.  The  reader  may  find  it 
related  in  the  works  of  Mr  Perkins,  a 
puritan  divine  of  the  laft  century,  and 
from  thence  extra»5ted  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Spe(^iator,  p.  274. 

Mr  Walpole  has  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  lubje<ft  of  this  perfor¬ 
mance  rendered  it  totally  unfit  for  the 
ftage.  “  The  fubjedf,”  lays  he,  “  is 
lb  horrid,  that  1  thought  it  would 
Ihock  rather  than  give  fatisfadion  to 
an  audience.  Still  I  found  it  lb  truly 
tragic  in  the  two  eftential  fprings  of 
terror  and  pity,  that  I  could  not  refift 
the  impulfe  of  adapting  it  to  the  feene, 
though  it  Ihould  never  be  pra<^icable 
to  produce  it  there.  I  law  too  that 
it  would  admit  of  great  fituations  of 
lofty  charaders,  aiid  of  thofe  fudden 
ai'd  unforefeen  ftrokes  which  have 
lingular  effed  in  operating  a  revolution 
in  the  pafTions,  and  in  interefting  the 
fptdator.  It  was  capable  of  furnilh- 
ing  not  only  a  contrail  of  charaders, 
but  a  contrail  of  vice  and  virtue  in  the 
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fame  charadler  :  and  by  laying  the 
fcene  in  wi^it  age  and  country  I  plea- 
fed,  pit^turos  of . indent  manners  might 
be  drawn,  and  many  allulums  to  hil- 
tonc  wvsntb  introduced  to  bring  the 
adion  nearer  to  the  imagination  of  the 
fpeiftator.  Tne  moral  reiaiting  from 
the  calamities  attendant  on  unbound 
ed  paiTion,  even  to  the  dedruflion  »'f 
the  criminal  perfon’s  race,  was  ob- 
vionfly  fuited  to  the  purpofe  and  ob- 
jedl  of  tragedy.’’ 

Tliat  the  produ<5^ion  of  fuch  a  tra¬ 
gedy  as  the  prefent,  on  the  modern 
rtage,  would  be  extremely  hazardous, 
we  are  ready  to  admit  ;  but  we  can¬ 
not  but  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  delicacy  of  the  prefent  times  is 
frequently  carried  to  a  ridiculous  de¬ 
gree  of  affedtation.  Vices  of  greater 
magnitude  are  daily  reprefented,  and 
without  exciting  the  fmalleft  difguft 
in  the  fpedtator.  We  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  any  confequenccs  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  interclls  of  focietv 
could  arife  from  the  reprefer.tation  of 
the  refuit  of  crimes  even  fo  ihocklng 
as  thofc  which  are  the  bafis  oi  the 
prefent  play,  efpecially  when  they  are 
painted  in  fuch  colours  as  thofc  in 
which  Mr  Walpole’s  canvas  exhibits 
t  hem.  It  is  certain,  that  writers  of 
’  he  lad  century  would  not  have  avoid¬ 
ed  the  dory  for  any  of  the  reafons  for 
which  the  prefent  author  has  con¬ 
demned  his  piece  to  oblivion  ;  nor  do 
we  apprehend  that  a  play,  written 
with  the  pathos  and  energy  of  the 
j^rcfeiit,  would  have  then  been  retii- 
fed  by  managers,  or  negledled  by  the 
town.  That  former  authors,  paten¬ 
tees,  and  audiences  were  lefs  ferupu- 
lous,  may  Le  infei  red  from  this  cir- 
cumdance,  that  a  contemptible  per¬ 
formance,  intitled,  Tiie  ratal  Dif- 
covery,or  Love  In  Ruins,  was  at^ually 
brought  before  the  public  at  Drury - 
Lane  in  1^98.  Tiiis  tragedy  is 
founded  on  the  fame  circiimftances 
which  are  the  principal  objects  cl  the 
prefent.  Tiic  heroine  is  guilty  of  In- 
cefl  in  t;he  fame  manner  ;  has  a 


daughter  who  is  brought  up  uncon- 
feious  of  her  real  parents,  baniihes 
her  fon,  who  returns  jnd  at  the  open-, 
ing  ot  the  play  ;  he  falls  in  love  with 
his  fiiter-daughter,  and  marries  her# 
The  dilcovery  is  made,  the  lady  goes 
mad,  and  in  her  frenzy  kills  her 
daughter,  and  afterwards  herfclf.  Iii 
the  <dd  play  the  inceduous  commerce 
between  the  fon  and  mother  is  foft- 
ened,  by  making  the  latter  ignorant 
of  the  perfon  with  whom  ihe  had  been 
guihy,  until  alter  the  horrid  event. 
The  fame  circumdance  has  been  again 
iiuroduced  by  Mr  (rould,  in  another 
worrhlcfs  piece,  called  Innocence  Dif- 
trefled,  or  the  Royal  Penitents,  8vo. 

'Ill: 

Uf  the  prefent  tragedy  we  may 
boldly  pronounce,  ilidC  for  nervous, 
fimple,  and  pathetic  language,  each 
appropriated  to  the  feveral  perfons  of 
the  drama  ;  for  driking  incidents  ; 
for  addrel's  in  conducting  the  plot  ; 
and  lur  cordulency  of  character  uni¬ 
formly  preferved  through  the  whole 
piece,  it  is  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
any  play  of  the  prefent  century.  \‘/e 
intended  to  have  given  the  reader  a 
fpcclmcn  or  it  ;  but  having  learned 
that  the  fcnfibility  of  the  author  (to 
whom  every  relpeft  is  due)  would  be 
wounded  by  fucii  an  exhibition,  wc 
deem  (iurlllvcs  bound  to  iupprefs  it, 
♦however  rcluclaiitly. 

[We  are  ever  Iiappy  when  we  have  Ic 
in  our  power  to  rommtujicaie  ex¬ 
tracts  irom  writirjgs  •^hofe  au¬ 
thors  have  gained  a  w^ell-mcriteJ 
reputation.  Mrs  Grillith,  who, 
in  her  examl nation  (A  vSluikcfpearc, 
has  fo  happily  l)lcnilc<.l  morality 
with  literary  eiitt rrainment,  has 
again  cinpbjyed  iiei’  pen  on  a 
fubjefl  Cl  the  big  bed  in  omen  r. 
And  we  give  ber  Tiioagpifs  onGon- 
I  jugal  AtfcRion  wlthriie  greater  fa- 
tiaf.iftion,  as  vve  bej»-:ve  her  to  i>^ 
amiable  example  of  the  p.''ccc})ts 
Ihe  Wvould  ciilVjrcc.  No  one,  iii* 
»  deed,  can  be  b  -t:  .r  c-nfifed  todif- 
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culs  rach  a  fubjecJ^t,  than  tiic  writer 
or  the  ioiiv^ vviii^  decl.ir.itajii ;  “."-s 
ic  IS  rally  liippoivd  itiat  a  tho- 
joio^li  knowledge  ct  the  art  we 
mean  lo  leach  is  indirpcnribly  ne* 
oelfary  in  every  fcience,  the  author 
ot  the  foHow’ing  Eflays,  with  the 
trueit  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
lor  I'uch  an  ineftimable  blelTing, 
prefumes  to  hope,  that  after  thirty 
years  of  uiiiijierrupled  happinels 
in  the  marriage-llate,  Ihc  may  be 
deemed  <puililicd,  at  lealt  as  far  as 
exj)erience  can  dire'ef,  to  fpeak 
upon  the  molt  inteielling  of  all 
earthly  iubjeds  to  thofe  who  are 
but  entering  on  that  ft  ate  of 
probation,  wlierein  a  ftri(ft  adhe 
reiice  to  its  delightful  duties  muft 
lead  to  the  final  rev;ard  of  happi- 
nefs  here  and  hereaficr.’* j 

6;;  CONJUGAL  AFFECTION,— 
From  I\h's  Griftith’s  addrejed 

to  T'jumz  FLirri^d 

Love  is  a  term  fo  very  vague 
and  indlfcriminate,  as  it  is  ge- 
jieraily  applied,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremtly  diihcult  to  inveftigate  its  na¬ 
ture  from  its  eileds,  in  any  other  cafe 
but  tiiat  ol  marriage  ;  as  the  modes, 
])crhaps,  of  feeling,  or  at  lead  of  ex- 
prclling  It,  vary,  according  to  the 
temper,  manner,  or  fttuaiion,  of  each 
individual  who  either  feels  or  le^^ns 

,  o 

the  paiiion. 

But  conjugal  affection  is  by  no 
means  lubied  to  fuch  equivocal  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  It  is  tendernefs  Iieighten- 
cd  by  paffion,  and  ftrengtUened  by 
ctlcem.  It  is  iinmlxed  with  any  fel- 
filh  or  fciifnal  alloy,  tending  foldy  to 
promote  the  liapplncfs  of  its  objed 
Jktc  and  Jiereaitcr. 

ffucii  an  <  ievated  ftate  of  happinefs 
ns  muft  refult  from  the  afFciftiori  1  have 
deferibed,  when  mutual,  mull  furelv 
he  the  acme  ol  human  fellcitv.  But, 
as  the  poliit  of  perfe^ftlon  is  that  of 
dcclenfton  ailb,  it  will  require  much 
rain  Si  but  thev  are  ple^afini::  ones,  to 

JT  »  m  X  ^ 


make  the  ever-turning  wftieel  of  fub- 
lunary  blifs  keep  Iteadyto  the  lunimit 
it  has  readied,  or  at  iealt  to  prevent 
its  rtdlix  g  down  the  rugged  precipice 
where  jealouf)  ,dlfgiift,  and  grief,  have 
marked  the  horrid  road. 

I'he  diiappointments  of  human  life 
muft  ever  be  proporti'uicd  to  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  our  expedlatlons.  Too 
great  an  ardour  to  be  bleffed  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  fource  of  mifery.  A  life  of 
tranfport  is  not  the  lot  of  mortals. 
While  we  accept,  we  Ihould  chaftife 
our  joys,  left  while  v^e  clafp  we  kill 
therr.*^ 

That  concord  of  fouls  w'hich  con- 
ftitutes  the  happinefs  of  marriage, 
like  a  full  concert,  requires  all  the 
“  parts  obliged”  to  fill  their  feveral 
ftations  in  perfecl  time  and  place  ; 
for  though  the  heart  may  lead  the 
hand,  and  fet  out  in  perfe^ft  harmony, 
one  jarring  note  deftroys  the  raptu¬ 
rous  ftrain,  and  turns^the  v;ho!c  to  dif- 
cord.  For  this  realbn,  I  confider  a 
parity  of  underltanding  and  temper 
to  be  as  neceifai  y  towards  forming  an 
happy  nianiagc,  as  an  equality  of 
years,  rank,  and  fortune. 

But  grant  thefe  circumftances  all 
conjoin  and  make  the  union  perfe^ff, 
remember,  my  fair  friends,  faiicty 
luccceds  lo  rapture,  as  fnre  as  night 
to  day.  Be  it  your  province,  than, 
to  keep  your  hufband’s  heart  frem 
linking  into  rhe  incurable  difeafe  of 
taftelels  apathy.  Do  not  rely  too 
much  upon  your  perfonal  charms, 
however  great,  to  preferve  the  con- 
qnsft  they  may  have  gained. 

By  a  proper  attention  to  your  huf- 
band,  you  will  eafily  difeover  the 
bent  of  his  genius  and  inclinations. 
To  that  turn  ail  your  thoughts,  and 
let  your  words  and  aefions  folely  tend 
to  that  great  point*  The  kindnefs  of 
your  attention  will  awaken  his,  and 
I  gratitude  will  ftrengthenhis  afTe^ftion, 
imperceptibly  even  to  himfcll. 

Our  firft  parent  juftifies  his  fond- 
nefs  for  Eve,  to  Raphael,  upon  ihb. 
principle ; 
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Ncitlier  her  oiiludc*  forrriM  fo  f  air,  ^'c. 
Sc  much  delights  me,  its  tJuiiV  ^".u.c^ul 

Th'.fe  thoiifand deceive**'?  Uiatdany 
From  a'.l  lier  w<irda  f’lixcii 

wi:h  Icvr, 

Anti  fweef  cmnp’itncc,  which  dtclire  un- 

Union  t.f  mind,  or  in  us  b  'th  nne  foul  ; 
Ila;iTK)».y  to  h*diold  in  t^ctided  pair. 

More  gra-eful  ihdo  Uai  rnouiuus  found  to 
tu*  ear. 

In  an  age  IDce  this,  when  \vc  may 
fuppofe  that  every  yoinig  lady  c!e- 
ferves  the  epithet  with  which  Adam 
addrefles  his  wife.  iiccoT:ipUJ]:pd  Eve,  'i 
miift  be  lefb  dlihcult  than  it  might 
have  been  for  thLir  temale  ancehors. 
to  fecure  the  affe^llons  of  a  hulband 
already  prepoifcired  in  their  favour. 
Let  them  but  exert  the  fime  talents, 
with  the  fame  dtfire  of  pleafing,  which 
they  (hewed  before  marriage,  and  1 
venture  to  pronounce  that  they  will 
fnccced. 

A  love  of  power  and  authority^  is 
natural  to  men  ;  and  wherever  this 
inclination  moft  indulged,  will  he 
the  fituation  of  their  choice.  Every 
nraii  ought  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  attention  in  his  family  ;  of  conrle 
he  fhould  feel  hrmfelf  happier  at  home 
than  in  any  other  place.  It  is,  donbt- 
lefs,  the  great  bufinefs  of  a  woman’s 
life  to  render  his  home  pica  !iiig  to 
her  hnfbanJ  ;  lie  will  tj^en  delight,  in 
her  focietv,  and  not  fetk  abroad  lor 
alien  amufements.  A  hulband  may, 
polhbly,  in  his  dally  cxcuifions,  Icc 
many  women  whom  he  thinks  hanJ- 
fomer  than  his  wile  ;  hut  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  her  fault  if  he  meet  with  one 
that  he  thinks  more  anfiulile.  A  de- 
fire  of  plealing  very  rarely  la»!r.  ot  its 
CiTed  ;  but  in  a  wife,  that  delire  mult 
be  managed  with  the  nlcell  delicacy  ; 
it  llnaild  appear  rather  in  ilic  rtluic 
than  in  the  delign  ;  “  not  olnuous, 

not  obtrnuve.”  'i  htle  petlts  f  his  are 
tile  l)elt  fupplement  to  our  great,  duties, 
and  render  the  commerce  ol  liie  d:- 
lighlfub  Like  an  elegant  dcieir, 


f  they  coropicte  ilir  fv.:d,  and  leavj 
(  lua  a  u  till  uiilau  ^licvl. 

I  We  itave  luihcrio  banked  only  on 
j  llic  picaling  fide  ol  :hc  lapenrv,  and 
I  ll-cn  .narri.uu'  in  its  nolt  favourable 
I  light.  Let  us  n^'.v  liic  c;tn\as, 

aiid  laf:e  a  view  oi  its  cblcCls. 

Let  us  iiippofc,  ilu'ii.  wli.,:  I  think 
the  woill  of  all  fiLuations,  an  ainla- 
bl:  young  woman  polieding  th.:  etu¬ 
de  re  ft  alfeclion  lor  her  liulba/.J,  while 
he,  from  the  natural  depravity  and 
Inconhancy  of  his  nature,  has  with 
drawn  his  love  from  her,  and  perhaps 
beltoweii  it  ou  lom.e  unworthy  objed, 
to  whom  he  devotes  his  lime  and  for¬ 


tune. 


In  fuch  a  Rale  of  wretchednefs, 
what  lljie  Ih  *11  our  ncgleded  wile  pur- 
fue.'Tiie  iicit  dep  1  would  recominenJ 
to  her,  ii,  that  of  entering  iiito  :i 
ferlou.s,  Uriel;  impartial  review  of  her 
own  conduvft,  even  to  th.e  n)iiiullre  of 
her  drcL,  and  the  txpreiiions  ol  Iier 
looks,  Irom  the  RrR  of  iier  aci[uaiiit- 
ance  with  lier  hufbaiid.  If,  .dur 
fuch  examination,  ihe  cannot  difeover 
anv  fault  in  her  manners  that  mlirhi 
have  given  oiiencc,  or  created  diignll. 
Jet  her  Readily  puri'uethc  fame  bclia- 
vlf‘i!r  (he  has  hilln.  rti>  j)i'a»dii’ed  ;  for, 
it  th  .•"  l.'2  totally  free  iW'm  error,  ii  i.s 
iaripoRible  that  any  idlLi  ation  c  <n  give 
an  addltiona!  cRicacy  to  it.  F'or  to 
1' font,  or  to  rcraliatc,  iicbi.cr  iicv 
duty  nor  f.cr  religion  will  pernfir. 

‘‘  To  carry  liniics  upon  the  face. 


when  dllcor, lent  fits  hiooriing  at  the 
heart,”  is,  I  coniei’s,  oiie  id  the 
molt  dlRicnlt  talks  rival  can  poRlblv 
he  impcf.'d  on  an  ingenuous  and  feci* 
ing  I’oul.  Lut  a  thnrougli  c(>nvi(511ou 
that  ii  Is  licr  provln:  :  to  endeavou!' 
tO  recall  the  w.indcrer  back,  for  Iii\ 
(o.vu  nappinefs,  as  well  as  her’s,  and 
a  certainty  iht.l  ’’'ere  iwe  no  oilif*. 
iiican.s  ol  accompiifiiing  fo  dcrirealfs? 
an  end,  wiii  en.;bie  her  to  purfuc  this 
arduous  undert. iking,  llli  cither  he’* 
heart  Iha!)  rejoice  in  its  fncceik,  or 
from  reitera’.r  1  difappointmenis  b-*- 
enme  Ipdiirerer.t  to  t.be  v/orthl  .d.  ob- 
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jeft  of  its  former  efteem  and  atten¬ 
tion. 

Granting  the  lad  to  be  the  cafe,  (he 
has  a  right  to  expe<fl  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world  will  attend  her  conda(5t: 
but  an  higher  and  more  certain  re¬ 
ward  awaits  it ;  felf-approbation,  arif 
ing  from  a  confcioulnefs  of  having 
fullilled  her  duty,  and  an  affurance  of 
having  eflayed  the  only  method  that 
was  likely  to  infure  fuccefs  :  for  never 
yet  was  love  recalled  by  lamentations 
or  upbraidings.  I'he  firft  may  fome- 
times,  perhaps,  create  pity,  but  often- 
er  begets  contempt :  and  the  latter 
never  did,  nor  can  produce  any  paf- 
fion  but  inftatit  rage,  or  cool  deter¬ 
mined  hate. 

Rccollcdion  may  furiiifli  to  ray  fair 
readers  many  inftances  where  patient 
fufferings  have  been  rewarded  with 
returning  love  ;  but  I  think  there  is 
fcarcely  one  to  be  met  with,  where 
female  violence  has  ever  conquered 
male  outrage  ;  or  where  diflipation 
•and  coquetry,  though  they  may  have 
I  alarmed  the  pride,  ever  reclaimed 
the  alienated  affections  of  a  hufbund. 

True  love,  like  true  virtue,  Ihrinks 
not  on  the  tirfl  attack;  it  will  bear 
many  Ihocks  before  it  be  entirely  van- 
quilhed.  As  it  contends  not  lor  vic¬ 
tory,  but  for  the  prize,  it  will  not 
difplay  iifcJf  in  vain  arts  of  elocution, 
but  in  the  more  powerful  eloquence 
of  aClion  ;  it  will  leave  nothing  mi- 
done  that  can  prove  its  finccrity,  but 
it  will  not  boalf,  even  to  its  objeCl,  of 
what  it  has  done  ;  much  iefs  wa’ll  it 
vaunt  its  merit  to  any  other  confi¬ 
dant,  or  complain  to  the  woild  oi  the 
unkind  return  it  aas  met  with. 

There  is  fuch  a  variety  of  clrcum- 
fianccs  which  may  difturb  the  happinefs 
of  the  marriage  fiate,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fpecify  them  all ;  but  as  a  vir¬ 
tuous  woman  will  conlider  the  lofs  of 
her  hufoand’s  atfeCtion  as  the  create  (I 

^  K.J 

calamity  that  can  befall  her,  her  duty 
;ind  prudence  will,  before  the  evil 
happens,  upon  every  occafion  fupply 
rules  of  coudufl  to  herfelf  ;  and  the 


reliance  (he  will  necelTarily  have  upon 
the  tenJernefs  of  his  attachment  to 
her,  joined  to  the  llncerity  of  her’s 
CO  him,  will  I'upport  her  through  eve¬ 
ry  difiicuky  which  accicient,  misfor¬ 
tune,  or  even  iuiprudeiic^,  may  have 
brought  upon  them.  She  will  fay 

with  prior’s  Emma, 

< 

Thy  rife  of  b  rtune  d>r‘  I  only  wed. 

From  its  decline  dcte«mincO  ti>  recede; 
Did  I  but  puroofe  to  embank  w’i’h  thee. 
On  the  fmooth  I’urtace  of  a  lummerk  fea, 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  profperous 
galcf*. 

And  fortune’s  favour  fills  the  fwclling 
fails. 

But  would  forfdke  the  bark  and  make  the 
ftiore, 

While  the  winds  whiftle,  and  the  lempefis 
roar? 

No,  Henry,  no  !  one  facred  oath  lias"| 
lied  ; 

Our  lovcp,  one  deftiny  our  lives  (liall  i 
guide,  J 

Nor  wild,  nor  deep,  our  common  way  j 
divide.  J 

This  is  the  natural  language  of 
conjugal  affeClion,  this  is  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  the  marriage  vow,  where  felf 
is  loft  in  a  ftill  dearer  objeCl,  where 
tendernefs  is  heightened  by  diftrefs, 
and  attachment  cemented  even  by 

the  tears  of  forrow.  Such  an  union 
of  fouls  may  brave  the  po^wer  of  time  ; 
and  I  truft  that  death  itfelf  lhall  not 

be  able  to  deftrov  it. 

A  Brief  Uiforical  Account  of  the 
Jnfitntion  of  the  viojt  noble  Order  of 
B  UCA'Sy  as  it  has  been  collefied  from 
Traditional  Accounts  and  Records  of 
Antiquity y  nonv  reynaining  in  the  City 
of  Bagdell,  nokich  is  the  fame  as  the 
antient  Bibvlon,  the  original  and 
once  fiotirifoing  Seat  of  the  7ncJ}  noble 
OrdcTy  and  tranf??iitted  f'om  thence 
hy  a  Britilh  Buck  refident  in  thofr 
Parts. 

IMROD  was  the  great  founder 
of  the  order;  he  was  the  great, 
grandfon  of  N'cah  ;  for  Nimrod  \va« 
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the  fon  of  C/.usy  \vho  was  the  Ton  of 
(jlhiin  or  Havif  who  \v:is  the  Ion  of 

N(nv,  the  earth  after  the  flood 
havlnr^  been  divldeil  between  the 
ii'iree  fons  of  Noali,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
or  HiWi  to  Ire  poifeircd  of  Eg^^pt, 
ail  All  ic,  a  great  part  of  Syria,  Ara- 
l)ia,  Babylonia,  and  AfTyrla  ;  likevvife 
divers  other  countries,  the  right  of 
which  came  by  defeent  to  his  grand* 
fon  NfMRon. 

The  ignorance  of  thefe  da  vs  having 
fluit  up  from  the  people  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  polite  arts  a’ld  the  valuable 
advantages  of  a  focial  life,  they  rather 
chofe  to  dwell  in  caves  and  frequent 
the  woods  alone  (or  in  fmall  parties), 
where  they  were  frequently  devoured 
by  .  wald  bealts  which  abounded  in 
ihofe  parts,  than  to  form  thcmfelves 
into  civil  fnciety,  or  enter  into  mutual 
bonds  of  frirndfliip  for  the  fupport 
and  I'ervice  of  each  other. 

This  being  with  regret  perceived 
by  Nimrod,  who  was  deiirous  to 
civilize  and  make  focial  that  antlent 
people,  and  make  the  land  llourilh 
M^hlch  was  tire  feat  of  his  inheritance, 
he  endeavoured  by  every  art  to  per- 
luade  them  into  their  own  iecurity 
and  happinefs,  but  v'ith  little  luctefs, 
till  by  his  application  to  hunting, 
and  his  great  excellence  in  that  art, 


he  gained  the  admiration  and  eheem 


ol  the  people,  and  by  a  peculiar  epl 
ihct  was  called  by  rliem,  A  mighty 
haunter  before  the  Lord and  they  were 
i Vtqucnrly  prevailed  on  to  accompany 
him  in  his  fports,  as  they  found  their 
envn  fecurity  in  it,  Irom  the  valf  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  beails  he  daily  killed, 
which  had  deifroyed  many  of  them. 
By  this  means  they  began  to  be  more 
Ibciabie,  and  to  lhake  off,  by  degrees, 
their  former  riihicity. 

Now  it  was  that  Nimrod  firfl  eQa- 
bllihed  this  moll  noble  order,  and 
with  that  the  firft  and  greatell  empire 
of  the  world,  called  the  Babylonian 
Empire:  This  happened,  according 
\o  the  bed  accounts,  about  the  year 
VoL.  LVT. 


of  the  world  1S14,  or  2 190  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrifllar.i’^y.  WluU  gr  eatly  con- 
dtic^d  to  tllablilh  the  order,  was  a 
clrcnmiiancc  which  tradiilon  relates 
as  follows. 

Nimrod  having  found  out  the  nfe 
of  the  grape,  invented  rlie  making 
that  nobie  wine,  dignified  by  the  aii- 
tients  with  the  name  of  neLiai\  and 
feigned  bv  them  to  have  been  drank 
by  the  Gods,  tie  iutppened  (me  day' 
to  lead  the  people  a  more  than  oiaii- 
nary  chace,  and  they  were  fatigued 
with  iliC  toils  of  their  fporrs.  Nim¬ 
rod,  to  relieve  them,  lutrodiiced  his 
moil  excellent  wine,  which  they  had 
no  fo(jner  tailed,  than  their  Ipirits 
becanie  exhilerared,  rhev  forgot  their 
former  toil,  and  pafl.d  the  evening 
witii  ciieai  tulnefb  and  jollity,  wiiicli 
gave  them  an  idea  of  the  ple.ifuies  of 
fociety  ;  a  pleafure  to  which  till  tlieii 
they  had  been  ftnmgei  s  to< 

Frr;m  hence  it  is  that  tlie  antlent s 
llil  .d  Nimrod  the  v  od  of  wine  and 
cheaiTuincfs,  niiJt.r  the  dcno»nln:.tioii 

Bacch HU  more  properly Chia: 
Bar  fignitying  a  ion,  and  Nimrod 
was  the  fon  of  Chm  ;  and  it  a  rces 
with  rhearitlent  account  of  their  Ibtc- 
chns  in  other  par  tli  ulars  :  lor  thrv 
feign  Bacclius  to  be  del'ce.uled  irom 
Jupiter,  and  Niii. rod’s  great-grand- 
i.ahcr  was  called  Jiu  ter  Ammon. 
Befidcs,  the  mtdl  antient  name  of 
Bacchus  was  Zagreus,  wi.icli  bgnified 
a  frrong  huiUcr,  anfwcrable  to  tliu 
epithet  given  to  Nimrod.  Bacchus 
\va.s  aifo  feiuned  to  be  born  at  Nifa 
in  Arabia,  and  Nimrod  is  well  known 
to  have  been  an  Arahlan. 

However  this  be,  t  he  people  having 
once  tafled  the  pleafurcs  of  a  focial 
life,  refolved,  under  the  dire<5lion  ('f 
Nimrod,  to  form  themfclves  into  a 
fociety,  and  fet  apart  times  for  Itfli- 
vity  and  n^rrlment. 

Therefore  Nimrod,  to  encourage 
them  in  tlieir  refohuic  n,  fet  apart  to 
each  man  a  pportion  of  land,  and  in- 
llriK^led  them  in  the  art  of  culture 
and  miinageinent  of  tiie  grape  ;  refer- 

C) 
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ving  to  hiiT.lcif  a  yearly  fiipenJ,  cal-j 
led  a  quit  rent^  as  a  teltiniony  of  their 
allegiance  to  him.  The  cnflom  ot 
giving  the  Bucks  cftJitcs  is  therelore 
liill  kept  up,  though  now  it  is  merely 
liominal. 

Nimrod  aTo  iiiRruc^ed  them  in  tlie 
more  civil  arts  of  archite^ure  and 
(iefign.  They  built  that  antient  and 
magnificent  ftru<fture  the  T'o^xcr  of 
Bahcl,  as  a  grand  lodge  to  entenain 
the  Order  in.  But  the  mefl  material 
infirucTons  he  gave  them  were  a  few 
fententious  principles  as  mementos, 
which  he  laid  dovm  as  a  foundation 
(lone  for  that  political  ftnnflure  he 
was  then  erc<5ling,  which  would  make 
them  more  lafiing,  and  of  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  the  Tower  of  Babel  ;  which 
principles  were  what  are  now  the 
(landing  iTiOttos  of  the  Order,  viz. 

Unanindt'i  h  the  ftrength  offociety^ 

Be  merry  and  'veife, 

Freed(jm  innocence, 
hidiijiry  produceth  ^xealth. 

He  caufed  thefe  mottos  to  be  in- 
feribsd  on  the  principal  parts  of  that 
great  tower,  lince  the  dellruflion 
whereof  many  Hones  have  been  found, 
with  the  inlcription  entire  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Syriac  charaflcr. 

Upon  thefe  principles  he  rcfled  fe- 
cure  in  government,  well  knowing 
that  while  they  fubfified  among  his 
people,  all  the  nations  rf  the  earth 
could  never  pievail  againft  him  ;  and 
he  called  them  Bar  (hh!is\^j  cr  fons.of 
Chus  (as  tliey  were  his  au('pied  bro¬ 
thers  j,  which,  by  the  coTi  uption  of 
the  word,  the  common  fine  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  probably  ior  the  fake  of 
brevity,  has  deviated  into  the  name 
of  Bucks,  though  feme  will  have  it 
that  Buck  was  the  original  name,  as 
it  is  fignificant  of  that  noble  exercife 
which  was  the  firll  cccafion  of  the  in- 
flitiition.  ^ 

I'hat  the  above  principles  fliculd 
be  inviolably  obferved,  he  inftitiued 
officers  to  each  foclety,  from  among 
thefe  vrhich  he  had  before  (in  confi- 


deration  of  their  merit)  diflingulflicd 
by  certain  denominations,  according 
to  their  different  employs  in  their 
hunting  exercife,  rangers,  forellers, 
and  keepers.  One  of  the  fociely  he 
chofe  annually  to  prefide  as  a  Grand 
or  Chief  Ducky  in  each  refpetHive  com¬ 
pany,  who  was  to  chufe  a  fufficient 
number  of  deputies  to  prefide  in  his 
abfence,  and  alfo  a  number  of  jorejl- 
trs  to  be  of  his  council,  propoitioned 
to  the  largenefs  of  each  fociety,  and 
gave  them  a  power  to  make  fuch  rules 
and  orders  from  time  to  time  as  they 
fhould  fee  neceffary,  (confiflent  with 
the  above  named-general  principles), 
and  alfo  for  the  better  promoting 
good  fellowfliip,  freedom  of  converfa- 
tion,  innocent  mirth,  and  every  focial 
virtue  as  good  companions.  The 
people  being  informed  by  public  pro¬ 
clamation,  they  all  bowed  and  faid, 
lie  obey. 

From  thefe  civil  focieties  Nimrod 
chofe  the  mofl  eminent  to  be  of  his 
council  in  matters  political,  and  they 
framed  the  fyflem  of  government  by 
w’hich  tlie  Babylonian,  and  after  that 
the  other  great  empires  of  the  world 
w'ere  governed.  So  that  the  Bucks 
are  not  only  the  mofl  ancient,  but  the 
moH  noble  of  all  focieties,  as  it  was  the 
original  foundation  of  all  diflindion, 
and  productive  of  every  bleffing  that 
mortals  can  enjoy'. 

During  the  reign  of  Nimrod  and 
his  fiiccellbrs,  dowm  to  the  reign  of 
Tonos  Co?:colcrousy  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  Sardanapalusy  the 
thirtieth  in  fucceflion  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  and  Aflyrian  Emperors,  the 
order  flourlfhed  in  its  greateft  dignity 
and  fplendor,  and  as  the  people  in- 
creafed,  was  tranfplanted  into  all  the 
then  know  n  parts  of  the  w’orld.  Mofl 
of  the  monarchs  and  great  men  that 
have  ever  lived  have  been  of  this 
order  ;  but  by  the  dcflruction  of  that 
Prince,  (through  his  degeneracy  from 
buck  principles),  and  with  him,  of 
that  noble  empire,  by  Arbaces  the 
governor  of  Media,  and  by  the  pro- 
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grcffive  conquefts  and  government  ol' 
the  Perllaiis,  Grecians,  Romans, 
Partisans,  Saracens,  Pcrfian  Sophies, 
and  Caliphs,  the  Order  has  been  in  a 
Hudtuating  and  itinerant  Itate,  and 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  tate  of 
kingdoms,  Hates,  and  times ;  lor  it  is 
remarkable  of  the  Order,  that  as  good 
lenfe  and  good  manners,  frlcndlhip 
and  fidelity,  were  ever  the  criterion 
of  Backs,  fo  in  what  kingdom.  Hate 
or  tiine  fo  ever  they  ilouriihed,  thofe 
valuable  qualities  inlufed  themielves 
into  that  people  among  w’hom  they 
were. 

As  to  the  Bucks  firH  fettlntr  foot  in 

O 

Britain,  *tis  faid  that  Julius  Caefar, 
having  made  conqucll  of  the  eallern 
parts  (as  well  as  Britain),  was  the 
111  it  tiiat  tranlplanted  them  from 
thence  into  this  kingdom;  but  others 

aiiert  that  BrltUh  Bucks  were  of  a 

«/ 

much  more  ancient  date,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  enercafed  their  number. 

Since  Julius  Cajfar,  though  the 
like  fare  that,  from  Sardanapulus, 
caufed  its  peregrination  into  dili'erent 
countries,  has  at  fome  times  oblcured 
the  fpiendor  of  the  order  in  Britain, 
yet  it  has  never  been  totally  extin- 
guilhed,  but  feems  at  prefent  to  be 
drawing  to  its  original  luHre,  as  there 
are  now  in  Lendon  the  fcllowing 
lodges: 

Babylonian, 

Alfyi  ian, 

Euplirates, 

Pltllerponl, 

Brunlvvick, 

European, 
of  what  is  called  the  United  Order : 
They  are  held  on  different  nights  in 
the  week,  bv  w’hich  means  the  Bucks 
of  one  lodge  have  an  opportunity  of 
vifitlng  the  rcH.  Once  a  year  it  is 
cuHomary  for  each  focietyj^to  pay  a 
grand  villt  to  a  liHer  lodge,  at  which 
time  the  Grand  and  his  otficers  go  in 
their  regalia  and  make  a  fplcndid  ap¬ 
pearance. 

In  each  lodge  the  Grand  is  afTiHed 
by  a  council  ot  twelve  or  more,  that 


meet  as  often  as  the  Grand  tldiiiks  fit 
for  the  welfare  of  the  ii'Jge;  and  any 
grievance  they  have  to  alledge,  (>r 
motion  to  make  for  the  good  of  the 
order,  is  prelbntcd  to  the  grand  quar¬ 
terly  committee,  conliHuig  of  the 
Noble  Grands,  Noble  Bucks,  and 
their  deputies  of  every  lodge,  who 
hear,  redrels  and  determine  all 
matters  laid  before  them  ;  a  copy  of 
the  prcccedings  of  which  commit¬ 
tee  is  ligned  by  the  grand  fecretary, 
and  font  to  all  the  lodges  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  order. 

Belides  the  lodges  above  mentioned, 
there  arc  three  very  refpeiHable  focie- 
ties  of  Bucks  (though  not  »)f  the 
united  order),  the  one  is  calLd  the 
IMothcr  and  held  at  the  Callle, 

Moorgatc;  —the  Pewter  Platter  L('dgc 
held  in  Crofs'Hrcct,  H.iilon  Garden; 
— and  the  Royal  Planoverlaii  Lodge 
at  the  Horn  Tavern,  DiivHors  Com¬ 
mons. 

The  making  of  a  Buck  is  5  s.  6  d. 
and  when  lie  attends  the  lodge,  he 
fpends  IS.  2d.  but  there  is  no  rine  for 
non-attendance,  and  only  6  d.  per 
annum  paid  to  the  Ibciety  as  quit 
rent  for  tiic  ellatc  oi  5C0I.  per  year, 
which  the  grand  Buck  luakcs  a  pre¬ 
fent  of  to  every  new-made  brother, 
and  of  which  he  is  ordered  to  ta.kc 
poirelfion  as  foon  as  he  can. 

Defer! cf  the  celebrated  T'otnh  f 
ALidaPi  Langlians,  txxuted  by  jMr 
foh?i  Avguf'ds  Nahly  lute  Seuf  tor  to 
the  King  cf  Bnifu.  and  n.vhich  is  to  be 
fccii  in  the  i^r'ir  cj  the  Barijl)  Church 
}iindeihu7icky  leagues  from 

Berne. 

TH^IS  Lady,  who  was  cHcemcd 
to  be  the  greateli  beauty  in 
Switzerland,  died  in  child- bed  at 
Hinc’elbanck,  in  the  delivery  of  her 
fir  ft  infant,  at  the  age  of  twenty  tight. 
Her  huiband,  who  was  parfon  of  rh.e 
village,  Iharply  atRidcd  at  ii\u  loB, 
found  in  M.  Nahl  an  artill,  v  ho  by 
his  efforts  eternized  the  grief  i>f  ihs 


Macedonian, 

Arthurian, 

A  rabiaii, 

Mccklcnburgh, 

Agriculturlaii, 
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hufband,  and  the  memory  ot'  the  be¬ 
loved  wile. 

This  ingenious  man,  whom  the 
cliict  magiitrate  ot  Erlach  in  Berne 
had  previoully  engaged  to  erc.ct  in  the 
j'ame  chnrcn  the  maiiloleum  ot  his 
illudrious  lather,  alFccted  with  the 
forrow  ot  the  pious  and  widowed 
clergyman,  in  whole  hoiile  he  lodged, 
employed  his  chiilel  ior  his  conibla- 
tion,  and  hnilhed  with  a  ihillul  and 
iriendiy  hand,  the  tomb  ot  which  we 
here  give  an  account. 

The  innumerable  variety  of  thefe 
monuments  of  human  iragiiity  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  cxhaiiited  all  the  re- 
fources  of  art  and  genius  ;  but  ivl. 
Nahl  was  not  deterred  by  this  Viil- 
‘jar  fentimeat.  Madame  Laindnins 
having  died  i>n  Ealltr*eve,  the  cir- 
cumlt.ince  of  the  event  happening  in 
that  critical  moment,  inlpircd  him 
Y.’ilh  to  happy  an  allnfion  lo  the  ctr- 
t.nnty  ot  our  rcfurrecticn,  fo  ncw»  fo 
fnnple,  and  at  the  fame  time  fofnl>iime, 
that  we  cannot  witli-hold  froiu  it  our 
admiration. 

Erom  a  Tingle  block  of  free  iionc, 
but  of  a  very  line  grain,  he  formed 
the  firrurcs  and  the  tomb.  Tnctomi) 

o  __ 

burlts  afunder,  as  if  tnc  day  of  gene 
ral  retribution  was  an  lyed,  when  the 
fepuichres  muft  render  up  their  dead. 
The  lione  which  covers  the  tomb  rifes 
up  as  it  breaks  in  the  center,  and 
difeovers  within  its  opening  breaft 
this  beautiful  woman  and  her  infant, 
jiilt  recovered  from  the  dead.  She 
rifes  on  the  inllant  of  her  awakening, 
and  Teems  on  the  point  of  taking  her 
Bight  to  the  heavens.  The  fentiment 
nf  her  happy  immortality  gives  a 
ferene  and  majeiVic  coinpofure  to  her 
countenance.  vViih  one  aian  ihe  ap¬ 
pears  to  puih  up  the  done  which  yet 
oppofes  her  palfage,  and  with  the 
wther  prelfes  to  her  bofom  her  re- ani¬ 
mated  infant,  who  aUb  with  his  little 
hands  Teems  inclined  to  ailill  in  dif- 
engaging  tiicinfelves  from  the  difmal 
abode. 

The  cleft,  where  the  done  feparates 
iuto  three  pieces,  is  fo  naturally  ex- 


prelfed,  that  the  fpe(ftator  is  difpoftd 
to  wail  in  cxpeclation  ot  feeing  the 
tomb  open  altogether.  It  is  pbiced 
even  with  the  ground,  if  not  a  little 
luiik,  and  is  doled  in  with  two  wooden 
doors,  which  are  thrown  open  to  fucli 
perlbns  as  are  drawn  to  the  place 
for  the  purpoie  of  beholding  it. 

The  toilowing  infeription  and  verfes 
on  the  U‘nib-done,  w’ere  written  by 
the  celebrated  M,  de  Halier. 

Hark.  I  the  majeit»c  ibund  !  the  trumpet 
hear  ! 

S.e  ine  aftoiiilh’d  tombs  give  up  their 
pri  y  ! 

Oh  G(ui  i  p.y  Sfiviuur  !  his  thy  voice  i 

1 

And  ws  li  my  child,  I  come  I’ctcrnal 

day. 

Awake,  my  irdanf  ;  open  now  thir;e  eyer , 
Le^»^e  tie  coi  ri;|>MorM,r I hy  mortal  hiriu, 
Ard'e,  ir.y  child,  tt)  thy  RfOcemer  nlr, 
And  t.'ltr  at  length  lae  joy  demed  on 
car  til. 

Before  his  prefence  death  muft  yield  to 
life, 

And  hope  lo  real  joy — there,  purg’d 
tio  ri  fiDj, 

Serenity  Uicceeds  lo  pritf  and  drife, 

Tunc  liico - iiicnniy  bci^iiic. 

Ill  thi^  bit  did  hope, 

Sure  thii  liti  S-ivionr  will  loihll  hia  pro- 
irntc, 

R^pnl'ts  in  ini«  tomb, 

I  Guarded  by  <t  Un  ier  and  loi  rowful  hut* 
i)anil, 

MARY  MAGDAl.EN  WABER, 

B.  rn  tne  8ui  of  Au^iult,  17x3  ; 

And  who  departed  this  life  oa  Eafter- 
eve,  1751, 

The  Witt  of 

GEORGE  LANGHANS, 
Preacher  oi  the  Gol'pel  at  Hindclbanck. 

jlKECDOTE^  0/  Roman  Luxurv. 

QHORTENSIUS'had  the  ho- 
%  iiour  of  being  the  llrlt  Roman 
that  introduced  the  peacock  to  the 
table  as  a  great  dainty,  in  a  magnili- 
cent  feall  which  he  made  on  his  be¬ 
ing  created  Augur.  The  price  01  a 
peacock,  fays  Arbuthnot,  page  r-^Q. 
was  50  denarii,  that  is,  i  1.  12  s.  3  o. 
Allock  of  ICO  was  fold  at  a  much 
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d2.irer  rate,  for  322  1.  i8s.  4d.  of 
our  money.  M.  Autidiiis  Liirco,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Varro,  ufed  to  make  every 
year  of  his  peacocks  484  1.  7  s.  6  d. 


JUVJ-NAL  fpeaks  of  a  tiih  called 
rhe  mulliis  (which  is  fuppofed  to  he 
what  the  French  and  we  call  Junnotil- 
Ict)i  bought  for  48  1.  8s.  yd.  Ac¬ 
cording  10  Macrobius,  there  w’as  paid 
for  another  56!.  10 s.  id.  For  a 
third,  according  to  Pliny,  64 1.  11  s. 
8  d.  Our  age  is  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  nicenels  of  the  ancients  in 
wciglfing  their  tilhes  at  table,  and 
beholding  them  expire.  The  death 
oi  a  mullus,  witli  the  variety  and 
changes  of  colour  in  its  lait  moments, 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  molt  enter¬ 
taining  fpcvtaclcs  in  the  world  by  the 
snea  of  tahe  at  Rome. 


THE  expences  of  Vitellius’  table 
for  one  year  amounted  to  7,265,625!. 
dterlinc:.  In  Suetonius*  Lite  of  Vi- 
lellius,  cap.  13.  is  the  defenpuon  ot 
a  cotUy  fupper  wliicii  his  brother  gave 
him,  in  which  there  were  2000  ot  the 
choiceh  birds  ;  one  dilh,  tor  i?s  am¬ 
plitude  and  capacity,  was  called  Mi¬ 
nerva’s  buckler,  which  conlUteii  chit.1- 
ly  of  the  livers  of  Seari,  the  brains  of 
pheafarus  and  peacocks,  the  tongues 
of  phxnico}>teri,  and  lampreys  bellies, 
brought  from  the  moll  d’uhint  coalts 
in  Triremes. — Claudius  fiLfopus,  the 
tragedian,  had  one  dilh  that  coll  him 
600  fellcriia  (4843  1.  10 s.),  in  which, 
to  enhance  tiie  p»'ice  ol  ir,  he  had  put 
linglng-birds.  —  Vejiris  is  not  yet  rich 
enounii  to  give  fuclt  a  dilh  to  his  ad- 
mirers.  1  know  not  wirat  fEfopus* 
falary  was  for  acting  ;  Rofeius  had 
thirty-two  pounds  live  {hillings  a  day. 

Masquerade  Anecdote. 

HEN  the  Earl  of  Poterbo- 
rouQ-h  went  to  the  Pantheon 
Mafquerade  the  other  evening,  the 
door-keepers  refuied  him  adiifittance, 
ti'jcuufe  he  wore  a  biuck  domlK-j,  Af- 


I  cy 

ter  cxpoPiulatlng  with  them  a  conii- 
dcrable  time  in  vain,  hi^  Lordllhp 
alked  what  he  llit'uld  do  to  gain  ad- 
million  ?  “  Why,  Sir,  yiui  limit  come 
in  “  i^»h,  very  weil,”  fays 

his  Lordlhip,  “  that  1*11  do  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  ;** — on  wiiicii  he  to(>k  off  ids  do¬ 
mino,  rolled  it  up,  and  put  ic  in  ids 
pocket — There,  geritiemer,,’*  adds 
his  Lordlhip,  “  i  think  1  appear  now 
in  a  character  that  will  pais  mutter — 
the  characler  ot  a  — V  ery 

true,  Sir,**  replied  one  of  rhe  door¬ 
keepers,  rather  archly,  “  V()ii  Jiavc 
now  a  right  to  walk  in  ;  for  it  is  no 
biilinels  of  ours  whether  you  are  able 
to  ju[port  ytjur  character y  or  not  !** 

Bon  Mot  cf  Lord  Nor  ih. 

H  E  late  Miniher,  not  Ion'** 
X  lince,  was  rallied,  with  no  finaii 
degree  of  bitttrncls,  lor  iiaving  fo  of¬ 
ten  impofeJ  upon  the  public  hts  noto- 
rioufiy  iyirg  Gazettes.  —  All  this,  an- 
fwertd  l^ord  North,  may  be  true 
enough,  yet  whicli  of  mine,  during 
my  whole  admiidllralion,  will  you 
produce,  as  containing  halt  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lies  that  the  tint  (U  voui*s 
was  fo  amply  fraught  witii  !  JV  Ga¬ 
zette,  tiiat  was  indued  one  continued 
lie  tvoin  l>eginning  to  end. —  For  in - 
Ihitice,  did  it  not  repeatedly  aiiert  that 

ids  M - y  was  /ucj/cd  ap[)oiuC  ye 

all  to  your  places  ^ — '\o\v,  can  anv' 
thine  be  more  notiu'lons  than  that  his 

O  ^ 

M - y  was  moic  heart* ly  dijpieajcJ 

to  appoint  any  one  of  yc 

Bon  Mot  of  L'^rJ  'rowNsuENL. 

TFIE  late  Lord  Holland  was  once 
conlulting  Lord  ’^fownfhend  as 
to  iiis  being  bound  10  pay  tiie  enor¬ 
mous  debts  which  his  two  fons  (Ste- 
plien  and  Charles  Fox)  had  contrac^l* 
ed.  —  “Why,  my  l.ovd,  I  cannot 
ipeak  to  that,  fays  Lord  'Fownlhend; 
but  1  think  your  Lordlhip  ought  to 
have  redrels  from  the  countv,  l(*r  vou 
can  cie.irly  prove  \i)u  have  b-vU  ryb>> 


» 
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POETRY. 

POKM  to  the  Memory  of  LADT  MILLER, 
3y  Mrfs  Seward,  Author  of  the  Elegy  on 
Capt.  Cook,  and  Monody  on  Major  Andre. 

[The  late  Lady  Miller,  of  Bathcafton,  near 
Bath,  held  an  afTtmblv  at  that  elegant  villa 
once  a  fortnight  during  the  Bath  icafon.-— 
She  rendere-i  ihii  meeting  a  poetical  infti- 
tution,  giving  out  fuhjt^fs  at  each  afllmbly 
for  poems  to  be  read  at  the  enluing  one- — 
The  verfes  were  dcpnfited  in  an  antique 
Etrufean  vafe,  and  were  drawn  out  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  appointed  to  read  them  alou  i,  arid 
to  judge  of  their  rival  merits.  Thcfe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  ignorant  of  the  authors,  felcdteJ 
three  pocins  from  the  collection  which  they 
thought  molt  worthy  of  the  three  myrtle 
wreaths, decreed  as  the  rewards  and  honours 
of  the  day.  The  names  of  the  ptrfons  who 
had  obtained  the  prizes  were  then  announced 
by  Lady  Miller.  Once  a-year  the  molt  in¬ 
genious  of  thelc  produCtirns  were  publilhed. 
Four  volumes  have  already  appeared,  and 
the  profits  been  applied  to  the  berefir  of  a 
charity  at  Batir;  fo  that  Lady  Miller’s  inlli- 
tution  was  not  only  calculated  to  awaken 
and  cultivate  ingenuity,  but  to  lerve  the 
pnrpofes  of  benevolence  and  charity.  It 
had  continued  about  fix  years,  and  ccafed 
wi«h  the  death  of  its  amiable  patronefs.— 
That  event  happened  in  July  itSi.] 

Nor  to  your  lhadcs  alone,  ye  martial  dead, 
The  fcattcr’d  dow*rs  cf  plaintive  rhime 
belong, 

Tho’ Valour,  marching  round  your  grave,  may 
Ihed 

The  richeft  feeds  of  elegiac  fong; 

TJio*  Fame’s  proud  chilTel  o’er  your  trophied 
tomb 

Hangs  the  bright  falchion  high,  and  bends  the 
warrior-plume. 

When  Death  with  filcnt  footHep  prints  the 
plain, 

And  fpreadso’er  female  worth  his  fable  pall. 
Shall  Poefy  renounce  the  mournful  train. 

Shall  her  melodious  tears  refute  to  fall, 
Where  Fricndlhip’s  fighs,  where  Love’s  deep 
groans  invite. 

And  Virtue  calls  aloud  to  aid  the  folemn  rite  ? 

Yc,  whoclTay’d  to  weave  the  golden  thread. 
And  gem  with  flow’rs  the  woof  of  high  ap- 
plaiile, 

The  pious  veil  o’er  Ihroudlcfs  Andre  fpread. 
O’er  Andre,  murder’d  in  his  country’s  caufe ; 
Ye,  who  with  foliage  dun  and  plumage  grey, 
Rcai’ct  high  the  fat  red  lhadc  that  wav’d  o’er 
Cook’s  Morai; 


Yc  filler  Nine,  that  weep  departed  worth, 

Pour  from  your  echoing  lliings  the  foothing 
lay. 

Chant  the  flow  requiem  o’er  this  hallow’d  eatth. 
That  hides  your  Laura’s  life-deferted  clayj 
Hides  the  cold  heart,  which  glow'd  with  all 
your  fires. 

The  hand,  that  deck’d  with  wreaths  your 
many-chorded  lyres. 

Oft  have  ye  feen  her,  in  her  clafllc  bow’rs, 
Weave  the  rich  myrtle  round  the  early  rofes 
And  grace  with  dearer  joy  the  feltive,. hours 
Than  vain  parade,  or  idle  mirth  bellows; 
While  from  her  glance  benign  young  Geniua 
caught  (thought. 

Spirit  to  ope  frelh  mines  of  foul-cxaiiing 

And  fure,  o’er  pi.lilh’d  circles  to  ditfufe 
The  new’  ambition,  virtuous  and  refin’d, 

To  the  light  Graces  lead  the  loftier  Mufe, 

And  ibcir  twin’d  hands  with  roly  chaplets 
bind, 

Not  lefs  deferves  the  meed  of  timcful  P'^alfc, 
Than  Valour  his  proud  wreath,  than  Wit  his 
dcathlefs  bays. 

To  her  gay  dome,  that  dteks  rhe  breezy  vale. 
Enlighten’d  Plealure  led  a  jocuud  civw, 

And  vouihsaiid  virgins  in  the  vtrnul  g<le, 
Witli  eager  ftep  to  her  chaltt  revel  Hew; 
While  tc  -h’  ’iifpiiing  God  that  gilds  the  day 
Pure  the  devotion  role  in  many  a  glowing  lay. 

Propitious  heard  the  Pow’r,  and  gaily  team’d. 
Gilding  the  foliage  «  f  the  verdant  ihi  ine; 
And  bending  o’ei  In  i  vale,  fair  Laura  feem’d 
The  fmiiing  prieftefs  of  the  lacred  Sine, 

As  her  giecu  wr4aih  flic  wove,  to  grace  the 
bard. 

Whofe  fwcet  fuperior  forg  might  claim  the 

wilh’d  reward 

But  now,  dil'all’rous  ciiange ! — alas!  no 
Her  gentle  looks,  and  dulcet  voice  invite 
The  willing  train  their  feftivc  fongs  ponr. 
And  wing  the  palfing  moments  w'lrh  dt  ,  iit; 
O’er  the  lone  vale,  e'er  while  fo  gaif  cn*  ..  d, 
A  dim  hand  diaws  the  veil  of  rai>i'  i 
around. 

Bcnignar.t  I.aura!  to  the  Mufesdear 

rhy  virtuous  mind  with  bright  amhitio5 
glow’d. 

To  tunc  the  lyre,  the  votive  Ihrinc  to  rear. 

By  Science  haiJow’d  in  their  fair  ah;  dc; 
From  llerliog  wit  to  clear  each  bafe  alh.y. 

And  fill  wdth  purcll  fires  the  chtyiial  lamp  of 
Joy. 

With  high-foul’d  pleafure,  and  ingenuous  truth, 

*  Twas  thine  to  nuiic  the  hopes  of  young 
■Renown; 

Twas  thine  to  elevate  the  views  of  youth ; 

To  look,  with  calm  difdain,  fuperior  down 
On  Pridc’scoldfrvwn.aiid  Falhion’spointedlter, 
On  Envy’s  ferpeni  lie,  and  Folly’s  apilh  Inccr. 
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Wide  thro*  the  muiky  fhades  by  Malice  Ihcd 
Tolhroud  its  blofr)ms,  and  its  foliage  blight, 
With  rifing  (Irength  fbv  verdant  altar  fpread, 
And  bards  of  lofticft  fpirit  join’d  its  rite; 
And  with  their  oaken,  and  their  laurel  crown 
Inwove  thy  myrtle  buds,  fair  wreath  of  fair 
Renown ! 

Tho*  all  unknown  to  Fame  its  artlefs  reed. 

My  trembling  band,  at  thy  kind  bidding, 
tried 

To  crop  the  blofT'ms  of  th*  uncultur’d  mead, 
Thcprimiofc  pale,  tlie  briar’s  blufhing pride, 
And  on  thy  vafe  with  true  devotion  laid 
The  tributary  How’rs— too  foon,  alas !  to  fade. 

Safe  thro’  thy  gentle  ordeal’s  lambent  flame, 

My  Mufe,  afpiring,  dar’d  the  fiercer  blaae. 
Which  Judgment  lights  before  the  hill  of  Fame, 
With  calm  determin’d  hand  and  fcarching 
gaze; 

But  for  thy  lib’ral  praife,  with  awful  dread. 

Far  from  thofe  burning  bars  my  trembling 
feet  had  fled. 

Anstet  himfclf  would  join  the  fportire  band, 
Anstet,  cnliv’ner  of  the  ferrous  earth! 

At  the  light  waving  of  whofe  magic  wand, 

New  fountains  rofc,  and  flow  with  cndlefs 
mirth; 

Pouring  on  Fancy’s  foul  a  glow  as  warm. 

As  Bath’s  rich  fprings  impart  to  Health’s  re* 
viving  form. 

Immortal  Truth,  for  bis  falubrious  fong. 
Pluck’d  the  unfading  laurel  from  her  fane; 
Since  oft,  amid  the  laugh  of  Momus’  throng, 
Wifdom  has  gravely  fmil’d,  and  prais’d  the 
Brain; 

Pleas’d  to  behold  the  Fools  of  Fafliion  hit 
By  new,  unrival’d  lhafts  of  ridicule  and  wit. 

Bright  glows  the  lift  of  many  an  honour’d 
name, 

Whom  Taftc  in  Laura’s  votive  throng  fur- 
veys; 

But  Hatlet  flaflies  in  a  type  of  flame. 

Trac’d  by  a  fun- beam  the  broad  letters  blaze! 
Rapt  Britain  reads  the  long-recording  fiVc, 
Claps  her  triumphant  hands,  and  bids  her 
realms  admire ! 

When  Fafliion  o’er  her  threw  the  fhining  veil* 
When  Pleafure  round  her  trill’d  the  fyren 
fong. 

The  figbs  of  Pity  fwell’d  her  polifli’d  breaft, 
The  tones  of  Mercy  warbled  from  her 
tongue; 

She  bade  the  fires  of  claflic  lore  pervade 
With  Charity’s  kind  warmth  Misfortune’s 
barren  (hade* 

Not  in  the  wealth  of  Andes’  glitt’ring  mines, 
Not  in  the  charms  the  zone  of  Love  beftows, 
The  female  form  fo  exquifitcly  (bines,  ' 

Tho’  Empire  binds  the  circlet  on  her  brows, 
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As  when  Compaflion  (beds  her  luftre  meek,  ‘ 
Swims  in  the  moiften’d  eye,  and  wets  the 
glowing  cheek. 

Nor  yet  that  worth,  which  (hunn’d  the  public 
view, 

Wilt  thou.  O  mournful  Mufe!  refufe  to  fingj 
Each  virtue  rather  to  its  (hade  purfue, 

And  ftoop  from  Ihining  heights  thy  trem* 
bhng  wing ; 

Teach  the  foft  (ex  whence  genuine  tranfport 
flows. 

Tell  them,  dome  flic  joy  the  fulleft  blifs  beftows. 

This  beauteous  leflon  may  they  wifely  read 
In  the  white  page  of  LAURA’svital  Bate; 
And  emulate  each  great,  each  gentle* deed, 

Tliat  crown’d  her  fame,  or  that  dilarm’d 
her  fate; 

For  (ky-r.>b’d  Innocence  can  fmiling  brave 
The  dart  of  inftant  death,  and  triumph  o’er 
the  grave. 

O,  born  to  fmootlie  the  rugged  path  of  life, 

For  all  who  trode  with  thee  its  mazy  round! 
Where  neither  gh  omy  C.irc,  nor  noify  Strife, 
Dark  Spleen  or  haggard  Jcaloufy  were  found  ; 
For  Chearfulnefs  and  l.ovc,  with  potent  fwiy. 
The  lares  of  thy  hearth,  chas’d  cv’ry  fiend 
away. 

Since  well  thou  knew’ft,  nor  pomp  nor  feftaf 
(how, 

In  the  gay  revel  of  their  gorgeous  night, 

On  Youth’s  warm  breaft  could  breathe  fo  pure 
a  glow, 

As  fwcet  domeftic  Comfort’s  cheating  light; 
For  foft  flic  Iheds  on  halcyon  pinions  borne, 
Her  poppies  o’er  the  night,  her  rofei  on  the 
morn. 

In  Diffi nation’s  giddy  circle  whirl’d. 

One  joy  fincerc  can  erring  Beauty  prove, 

A  rake  s  loofc  homage  or  a  flatt’ring  world. 
Supply  the  fwcetnefs  of  connubial  love  ; 
Where  fix’d  efleem  lhall  lading  joy  infpire. 

And  blend  the  Hulband's  faith  with  all  the 
Lover’s  fire? 

Nor  left  that  blifs  the  virtuous  bofom  knows, 
Whilrt  its  fond  care  a  parent’s  woe  beguiles* 
When  Life’s  pale  winter,  with  the  filial  rofc 
Adorn’d  and  happy.  Bill  fcrenely  fmiles; 
Lulls  the  chill  gale  of  each  repining  figh. 

And  balks  in  Joy’s  warm  gleam  when  the 
lov’d  child  is  nigh. 

I  Thus  duteous  Laura  hung,  with  veftal  Care, 

O  erthe  dim  trembling  light  of  waining  Agt; 
The  waftc  of  l  ime  and  Sicknefs  to  repair, 

And  ftcal  attention  from  each  dark  prefage; 
Dilcharging  thus  Aflcdlion’s  vaft  arrears 
Of  countlcfs  debts  incurr’d  thro*  Childhood’s 
helplcfs  years. 

.And  thus  her  infants,  in  a  diftant  hour, 

With  faireft  worth  paieutal  hopes  had  bleft; 
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Strea’d  hc’'  decHnin?  path  with  fv*ry  fiowV, 
Her  fort  rin;*  hand  had  planted  in  their 
hreaft ; 

But  ah'  that  hand  is  coM!  and  po-nts  no  more 
l‘Uc  fmeft  path  of  Peace,  on  Viituc  s  facred 
(horc ! 

Ye  lovely  innocents,  whofe  lofs  fevere 

Vhe  Mufe  with  tender  fyoipathy  ftrvey«, 

If  fuch  memorials  as  her  love  can  rear 

May  laich,  in  futme  yesri,  your  filial  gaze. 
Here  may  your  parent’s  pure  emblazon’d  name 
Light  you  to  faireft  d^eds  by  Emulation’s  flame ! 

Yrt  miifl  this  verfe  thy  kind  indulgence  crave. 
Thou,  who  vviit  mofl  perceiv  •  its  failing  art; 
Who vieu’il, flow  waiidVingroundthy  Laura’s 
grave, 

Her  jultcr  image  in  thy  widow’d  heart; 

For  the  Enid  viilh  to  bid  her  merits  live, 

Forgive  the  Liuter  tints,  the  eiring  line  for¬ 
give! 

O  faithful  Mcm’ry’  may  thv  bmp  illume 
H*  r  honour’d  fepulchre  with  radiance  clear; 
Connubial  Love  (hall  rcll  upon  her  tomb, 

And  infant  Duty  Hied  its  April  tear; 

Tbcic,  with  veil'd  brows,  parental  fondnefs 
mourn. 

Bend  o’er  the  ho!y  earth,  and  confecrate  her 
urn !  I 

EPILOGUE  to  Lady  Craven’r  Arcadian 
Pastoral  *. 

Spf.ken  by  Mifs  Faulkn  er,  in  the  charaBer  of 

g  Fairy. 

''■p  KINK  not,  good  folks,  bccaufe  our  play 
L  is  done. 

That  sll  my  po^v’r  oPconjuration’s  gone! 

No  moTal  pow  ’r  a  Fairy  can  dilarm, 

A  nd  E  ma^'s  ne’er  give  up  their  right  to  charm. 
Behold  the  prmif!  I  wave  this  wand  thrice 
round: —  (bound! 

N'*w'  v'>n’ic  all  flnick  like  ftatues,  all  fpell- 
l  adhs,  you  feel  it,  don’t  you  ?  And  you,  Sirs? 
Tiie'c’s  no  one  anfjiers;  not  a  creature  flirs/ 
Well  now.  no  grumbling?  or,  as  I’m  a  fprite,  » 
No  one  among  you  fliall  go  home  to-night. 

li'c  prrterunt'rai  thhigs.  ’bout  wh  »m  of  old 
Your  prating  nuTes  have  fuch  winders  tcH*  ^ 

*  This  new  Dramatic  piece  was  performed 
on  Tuefdav,  April  id.  at  (^ce  if  berry  houfe, 
Burlington-pardens,  by  her  Lad>ibip’s  chil¬ 
dren.  and  thofe  of  iome  other  perfons  of 
f^fhion,  particularly  thofe  of  Lord  S  uthamp- 
t->n.  Lor<l  Spencer,  and  Lord  Paget — :The 
w'hole  performance  did  the  fair  author  and 
dire^rcis,  as  well  as  her  little  troop  of  noble 
comediars,  much  credit,  who  obtained  with 
^afe  rhe  requefl  made  in  the  prologue  of 
“  Succffs  to  her  Minority.” — The  Arcadian 
Paflor^l  is  an  elegant,  fprighily,  and  afllifting 
compi^fition.  The  mutic,  which  confillcd  of 
about  twelve  airs  and  cliorufcs,  in  a  very  good 
ftilc,  was,  we  underflaiid,  compofed  by  Mr 
Beck  ford  of  Fon thill. 
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Are  flrangciy  falfify’d'  wi»h  them  our  trade’? 
To  pop  thro*  key-holes,  and  to  pinch  old 
maids ; 

To  meet,  in  trooos.hy  moonlight  on  the  green. 
And  dance,  in  my  flic  circles,  round  our  queen  ! 
This,  and  a  great  deal  more,  as  wife  as  true. 
Some  good  bclicvim*  Chriflians  think  wc  do. 

But  know,  a  miflion  nobler  far  is  ours, 

Atid  wc  to  greater  ends  diretfl  our  pow’rs. 

Is  ilicre  a  \Iaid,  to  whom  foine  thnughtbr? 

youth  {truth  ? 

Talks,  and  means  nothing,  about  love  and 
Inflant  a  Fairy  flies  to  point  the  fnare, 

And  whifper  in  her  ear,  “  Beware!  beware!” 

Is  there  a  Senator  in  all  your  land. 

Who  for  a  bribe  holds  out  a  venal  hand  I 
To  twitch  his  fleeve,  our  winged  fquadrons  fly. 
And  whifper  in  his  ear,  “  O  fye!  O  fye!” 

Is  there  a  Dowager ^  at  cards  grove n  grey. 

Who,  when  (he  loles,  can  forget  to  pay  i 
She  mufl  not  think  to  ’fcape  the  Fairy’sbiamr; 
We  thunder  in  her  ear,  “  For  lhame!  for 
fhamc?” 

But,  chief  of  all  your  race,  the  young  and  fair 
Wc  make  with  pleafure  our  peculiar  care  : 
Ev’n  in  their  heft  concerns  we  take  a  part, 
And  deign  to  guide  the  frifeur’s  toilfome  art.’ 
Whene’er  Dorinda  drefles  for  the  ball, 

Wc  hover  o’er  in  clouds  of  Marefchal  ; 

Attend  her  there, — there  watch  her  eyes  and 
lips,  (trips. 

And  check,  with  (age  advice,  whene’er  flic 
Such  are  our  talks — Farewell! remember  me ! 
The  charm  is  broke,  and  now  again  you’re  free, 

[^Goingy  returns. 

Good  heav’ns,  I’d  nigh  forgot !— but  1  was 
fent 

To  afk,  if  w’ifh  our  pby  you’re  all  content  ? 

My  little  trembling  friends  impatient  wait 
I’o  hear  from  me  your  judgment,  and  their 
Eite. 

One  too  there  is,  to  whom  your  kind  applaufe, 
As  druhly  flatt’ring  double  joy  will  caui'e  : 

A  nd  fje  to  merit  moft  concern  appears. 

Who  to  an  AuthoFs  joins  a  Mother  s  fears. 

VERSES  to  a  Worm  rvhich  the  Author  acci¬ 
dentally  trode  upon, 

MhTHINKS  thou  writhefl  as  in  rage;— - 
Bur,  dying  reptile,  know. 

Thou  ov’fl  to  chance  thy  death!— I  fcorn 
To  cruih  my  mcaneft  foe. 

Anger,  ’tis  true,  and  jufticc  flern 
Might  fairly  here  have  place. — 

Are  not  thy  lubterraneous  tribes 
Devourers  of  our  race  ? 

On  princes  they  have  richly  fed, 

When  their  vail  work  was  done  • 

And  monaichs  have  regal’d  vile  worms. 

Who  fir fl  the  world  had  won. 

Let  vengeance  then  thine  exit  chear, 

Nor  at  thy  fate  repine ; 

Legions  of  worms  (who  knows  how  foon.'J 
bhaU  feed  on  me,  and  mine. 
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REVIEW. 

Poems  fuppofed  to  have  been  ^iwriiten  at 
Brlftol  in  the  15M  Century,^  By 
Thomas  Rowley,  Prlefi^  5cc*  With 
a  Commentary  %  in  nuhich  the  Antiquity 
of  them  is  confide  red  and  defended.  By 
Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  [P.  85  .] 

W'lTH  refpea  to  tbofe  parch¬ 
ments,  of  which  we  have  heard 
fo  much,  we  have  very  little  reafon  to 
believe  them  to  have  been  any  ihinj' 
more  than  grants  to  the  church,  deeds 
of  lands,  indulgences,  3tc.  &c.  This 
appears  from  the  feals  which  are  faid 
to  have  been  aOixed  to  them,  and 
which  well  agree  with  fuch  inftru- 
ments.  There  may  have  been  alfo  fome 
hillorical  records  lodged  in  the  Muni¬ 
ment  Room,  and  from  them  Chaiter- 
ton  might  pofllbly  have  received  in¬ 
formation  relpe(51ing  feveral  events 
recorded  in  the  Poems.  But  that 
Poems  Ihould  have  been  configned  in 
a  ched,  locked  with  fix  keys,  iovlgcd 
in  a  private  room  belonging  to  the 
chnrcli  of  Radcliff,  wdfich  cliell  was 
Only  to  be  opened  by  the  mutual  con- 
fent  of  fix  perfons,  and  that  in  gene¬ 
ral  only  once  a  year,  at  a  iet  teiiival, 
is  a  fuppofition  equally  improbable 
and  abfurd.  We  can  account  tor 
thefe  particular  rellriclions  refpecling 
a  ched  that  contained  deeds,  grants, 
regiders,  records,  &c.  &c.  which  re- 
fpe»dcd  the  church  or  the  city;  but 
no  plaufiblc  reafon  can  be  given  why 
poems,  confiding  ot  tragedies,  ballads, 
epidles,  eclogues,  epitaphs,  See.  See. 
Ihould  have  been  configned  to  the 
fame  depofit,  and  fnbj^(ded  to  the 
fame  regulations,  efpeclally,  too,  when 
it  is  confidered  tliat  this  pretended 
arrangement  took  place  after  the  in- 
trodujdion  of  printing.  A  fingle 
poem  might  have  been  unnoticed,  but 
that  fuch  a  number  ihould  have  been 
huddled  amongd  pamphlets  of  fo  very 
diflferent  a  nature,  with  which  they 
VoL.  LVI. 


had  no  connetflion  :  that  having  been 
once  known,  they  ihould  have  lain  in 
a  date  of  abfolutc  negled,  at  a  time 
too  when  poetry  had  begun  to  be  in 
requed,  and  when  the  multiplying  of 
copies  was  reiidered  eaiy  by  means  of 
the  prefs — The  fuppofition  contains 
in  it  lo  many  imprcbabiliiies,  that  we 
need  evidences  and  facds  much  ilron- 
ger  than  thofe  w  hich  have  hitherto 
appeared,  to  give  it  any  fort  of  credit 
whatever. 

To  proceed  with  the  Dean’s  in¬ 
ferences  from  Mrs  Newton’s  letter  : 
He  obferves  from  it,  “  that  Chatter- 
ton  very  early  difeovered  a  third  for 
pre-eminence  ;  that  his  temper  w'as 
proud  and  i.v  perious  ;  that  his  ambi¬ 
tion  made  him  fpeal:  in  great  raptures 
of  the  undoubted  iiiccefs  of  his  plan 
for  t  iture  life.’'  Agreed.  And  what 
then  ?  What  interence  would  the 
Dean  draw  tiofu  iNTrs  Newton’s  very 
llrilviug  account  of  the  natural  turn 
of  her  brother’s  difpofition  and  pur- 
fuits,  which  the  opponents  of  Rowley 
might  not  avail  themtelves  of  w’ith 
much  greater  advantage  to  lupport 
their  cwm  hypothclis? — In  lliort,  her 
account  drongly  tends  to  credit  the 
fuppofition  that  Rowley  and  Chat- 
terton  vere  the  lame?  Could  anv 
tiling  more  llrlklngly  niaik  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  genius  than  r»ie  following 
traits  which  Mrs  Newton  hath  given 
of  her  brother.  “  I  remember  (fays 
Ihe)  his  early  third  for  pre-eminence  ; 
and  that  lieforc  he  wais  five  years  old 
he  would  always  preliJe  over  his 
play-fuates  as  their  niader,  and  they 
his  hired  fervants. — About  his  loth 
year  he  began  to  hire  hooks  from  the 
circulating  library  with  the  tride 
allowed  him  for  pock'  t-money,  and 
made  a  rapid  progtefs  (as  his  uiher 
faid)  in  arithmetic.  Between  his  1  ith 
and  12th  years  he  v;rote  a  catalogue 
of  the  hooks  he  had  read,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feventy.  His  fchool-mates 
faid,  that  he  retired  to  read  at  the 
hours  allotted  tor  play.  About  the 
a'je  of  twelve,  he  wrc;e  verfss  on  the 
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Lafl  Day — paraphrafed  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Job,  and  fome  chapters  of 
Ifaiaii.  Soon  after  he  wrote  fome 
fatirical  *  pieces. — Kis  fpirits  were 
rather  uneven ;  fometimes  fo  gloom’d, 
that  for  many  days  together  he  would 
fay  very  little,  and  that  by  conftraint; 
at  other  times  exceedingly  cheerful. 
When  he  was  in  fpirits,  he  would  en¬ 
joy  his  rifing  fame :  confident  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  he  would  promife  my 
mother  and  me  Ihould  be  partakers 
of  his  fuccefs.” — It  is  faid  that  he 
enjoyed  his  rifing  Fame,  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  pretended  MSS.  The 
tranferihing  of  ancther^^  works  could 
never  have  infpired  him  with  fo  much 
confidence.  — it  was  the  con- 

feioufnefs - the  fecret,  but  ardent 

feeling  of  his  own  abilities,  fitted  to 
almoft  every  purfuit  in  literature,  and 
capable  of  rivalling  almofl;  any  poet  of 
any  age. 

The  third  inference  which  the 
learned  Dean  hath  deduced  from  Mrs 
Newton’s  letter,  is  founded  on  a  very 
curious,  and  fomewhat  laughable 
miftake. — “  Chattel  ton  could  not  be 
charged  with  vcnalityJ** — The  Dean 
is  willing  to  make  the  raoft  of  this  in¬ 
ference,  and  brings  it  a  fecond  time 
in  play,  by  way  of  deducing  an  in¬ 
ference  from  it.  “  It  is  highly  in¬ 
credible  (fays  he)  that  he  who  w’as 
above  venality^  and  fo  great  a  lover  of 
truth,  fiiould  make  himfelf  a  living 
lie.’^  Gravely  reafoned  !  — but,  like 
fome  ox.\\^r  grave  reafons  made  ufe  of 
in  this  argument,  the  hiferenc:  in 
queftion  is  wholly  founded  on  Mrs 
Newton’s  ufing  the  word  venality  as  a 

more  decent  term,  for - ,  The 

reader  will  judge  what  (he  meant,  by 
permitting  her  to  fpeak  for  herfelf. 

My  brother  wmuld  frequently  walk 
the  College-green  with  the  young 
girls  that  fiatedly  paraded  there  to 

Perhaps  that  fatirical  piece,  entitled 
Apoftate  Will,  puhlijl^ed  by  the  author 
of  Love  and  Madnefs,  ndgbt  have  been 
cne  cf  the  mmhsr^ 


fhew  their  finery ;  but  I  really  believe 
he  fwas  no  Debauchee  (though  forac 
have  reported  it)  :  the  dear  unhappy 
boy  had  faults  enough  :  I  fiiw-  with 
concern  he  w^as  proud,  and  exceeding¬ 
ly  imperious  :  but  that  (^V^enality 
he  could  not  be  jnjily  accufed  *with,'* 

The  lah  inference  from  Mrs  New¬ 
ton’s  letter  refpedls  Chatterton’s  love 
for  truth.  “  He  w^as  a  lover  of 
truth  from  the  earliefl;  dawai  of  reafon ; 
and  nothing  could  move  him  fo  much 
as  being  belyed.  His  mailer  de¬ 
pended  on  his  veracity  on  all  oc- 
calions.”  So  fays  Mrs  Newton  ;  and 
we  efteem  her  for  her  honeft  zeal  for 
the  reputation  of  her  deceafed  brother. 
But  of  what  ufe  can  this  teflimony 
be  to  the  Dean  ?  Very  great,  he 
thinks.  We,  on  the  contrary,  think 
it  of  little  avail  to  eflablifli  the  autho* 
rity  of  Rowley.  Chatterton’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  truth  mufl,  at  leaft,  be  proved 
to  have  been  unifonn,  before  any  com- 
clufion  can  be  formed  from  it.  Now 
the  Dean  himfelf  hath  laboured  to 
prove  him  a  liar  in  two  inflances  ;  the 
firft  refpe^ls  the  paper  concerning  the 
Bridge,  publilhed  in  Farley’s  Journal; 
and  the  fecond  refpedls  one  of  the 
pieces  entitled  the  Battle  of  Haftings. 
Both  of  thefe  Chatterton  acknow¬ 
ledged  himfelf  to  have  written  :  but 
in  fplte  of  this  declaration,  the  Dean 
will  allow  him  no  credit ;  and  of  a 
fudJen,  this  lover  of  truth  makes 

himfelf  a  living  lie !”  What  then 
becomes  of  the  fourth  inference  ?  and 
w  hat  becomes  of  the  Dean’s  confiften- 
cy  ? 

We  cannot  avoid  inftancing  ano* 
ther  unfair  mode  of  argument  in  the 
Pretiviinary  Difeourje — When  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  Rowrdey’s  Poems  is  to  be 
ellablifiiod  by  the  help  of  Chatterton’s 
declarations,  the  Dean  appeals  to  his 
filler’s  letter  in  behalf  of  the  young 
man’s  moral  character  :  but  when  the 
Poems  themfelves  are  appealed  to  for 
their  intrinfic  merit,  and  their  moral 
lefTons  and  pure  tendency  are  dif- 
playcd  in  order  to  fupport  their  claim 
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to  a  facer  dotal  origin^  then  wc  no 
longer  hear  of  Chatterton’s  morality  ! 
then  the  epithets  of  d^bauched^  unprtn- 
^'ipUdy  irreitgioufy  are  applied  to  the 
unfortunate  youth ;  and  he,  who  be¬ 
fore  was  too^dj^^/forthe  impofition, be¬ 
comes  at  laft  too  bad  to  write  fuch  ver- 
fes  !  Yet  take  the  matter  in  any  view, 
and  we  cannot  fee  that  it  will  tend 
much  to  ellablini  the  Dean’s  reafon- 
ing.  Chatterton’s  love  for  truth 
might  have  been  naturally  very  great, 
and  yet,  as  the  impofition  only  tended 
to  flatter  his  vanity,  without  doing 
any  injury  to  the  world,  he  might 
imagine  that  he  did  not  materially 
wound  his  veracity  by  this  curious 
trial  of  his  ingenuity.  He  had  fome 
refpe^ft.ible  examples  before  him  :  and 
though,  as  rigid  monilifls,  we  muft 
condetun  fuch  condii<^,  yet  when  w^e 
confider  his  youth,  our  cenfure  is  re¬ 
laxed,  and  in  his  misfortunes  we  for¬ 
get  his  errors.  His  refentment  at 
being  belied  might  arife  from  that 
pride,  of  which,  according  to  his 
lifter’s  account,  he  po/TtfTed  a  fuflicient 
Ihare.  He  at  lea II  knew  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  truth,  and  the  credit  it  bore 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  alone  was 
enough  to  irritate  a  fpirit  like  his, 
when  any  thing  fo  difgraceful  as  a  lie 
was  imputed  to  him.  But  granting 
that  Chacterton  had  been  the  flagi¬ 
tious  and  unprincipled  youth  he  hath 
been  reprefented,  we  fee  no  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  Dean  can  make  of 
the  conceffion.  The  finelf  lelfons  of 
morality  and  religion  are  often  incul¬ 
cated  with  great  eloquence  and  pathos 
by  men  whofe  hearts  are  totally 
eltranged  from  their  influence,  and 
whofe  conduct  is  a  perpetual  contra- 
didlion  to  their  own  inftrudlons.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  point  out  ex¬ 
amples  ; — and  v/e  are  forry  to  fay, 
that  fuch  examples  are  fo  numerous, 
that  it  would  be  unneceffary.  We 
learn  from  Mrs  Newton’s  letter,  that 
hijiory  and  divinity  were  the  chief  fub- 
je<fts  of  his  ftudy,  from  the  earlieft 
period  of  it.  Tiie  knowledge  that  he 


acquired  of  both  in  the  courfe  of  four 
or  five  years,  added  to  that  albinilh- 
ing  genius  which  nature  had  endued 
him  with,  was  perhaps  fuflicient  to 
render  him  equal  to  all  the  compofi- 
cions  which  he  gave  out  under  the 
name  of  Rowley.  That  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  writing  on  a  religious  fubje^ft 
with  great  appearance  of  devotiuu,  is 
evident  from  his  Ode  to  Refi^nation, 
publilhed  in  Love  and  Madnel’s,  in 
which  wefcarcely  know  whether  moft 
to  admire,  the  piety  of  its  fentiments, 
or  the  beauty  of  its  poetry 

The  other  teftlmonies  which  the 
Dean  hath  produced  in  favour  of  his 
hypothefis,  ftill  manifeflly  tend  to 
confirm  our  opinion  (if  it  needed  any 
confirmation  beyond  his  own  writ¬ 
ings)  of  the  extraordinary  genius  and 
abilities  of  Chatterton.  Tiiele  tclli- 
monies,  as  far  as  tliey  are  produced 
to  prove  the  autheniicity  of  the  Poems, 
carry  little  or  no  weight  in  our  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  w’e  have  already  given  a 
reafon  for  regarding  them  as  trifling 
and  iinfatisfadlory.  The  fiiccefs  ('f 
Chatterton  depended  on  his  fccrefy. 

He  had  no  accomplice  ;  he  was  above 
looking  our  for  one.  He  diidained  j 
afljflance  ;  and  knew  too  that  not  one 
of  his  acquaintance  was  capable  of 
aiTording  him  any  efleiitial  aid  in  the 
profecution  of  his  fcheme.  It  was 
fufficient  for  him  to  receive  applaufe 
by  oblique  means,  when  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  denied  him  bv  thofe 
that  were  plain  and  dlre(5t.  When 
Rowley  was  admired,  he  knew  to 
whom  the  praife  was  due :  and  this 
fccret  exultation  will  fully  account  for 
the  tranfport  he  difcovei  ed  in  reading 
the  Battle  of  Haftings  to  his  fifler, 
and  other  poems,  which  he  called 
Rowley’s,  to  his  friend  Mr  Smith. 

“  They  (fays  the  Dean)  who  are 
willing  to  think  Chatterton’s  tifne  and 

For  this  beautiful  little  Odc^  fee 
our  Magazincy  />.  17.  cf  the  prejent 
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abilities  equal  to  all  that  is  attributed  j 
to  him,  mu  ft  confider  the  great  coni- 
pafs  and  variety  of  knowledge  necef- 
fary  to  qualify  him  for  fo  extenfive  a 
forgery.  He  miift  have  been  conver- 
fant,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the 
language  of  our  ancient  poets,  with 
the  meaning  and  inflexion  of  their 
words,  and  with  the  rules  of  grammar 
which  they  obferved.  He  muft  have 
formed  a  vocabulary  from  their  books, 
which  muft  have  been  previoufly  read  | 
and  underftood  by  him,  as  the  ground-  j 
work  of  his  imitation,  and  undoubted-  i 
ly  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  un-  ! 
dertaking.'* 

T  -  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervatlons 
we  ill  a  great  degree  fubferibe;  and 
yet  are  by  no  means  convinced  that 
Cliatterton  was  unequal  to  tlic  tafle  in 
queftion.  \^To  be  continued  j 

Account  of  a  Comedy^  called  the  | 
IVALLO'jNdy  purfor7Heii  for  the  firjt 
tme  at  Covent  Garden  TheutrCy 
Saturday y  April  20. 

This  pUy  is  fald  to  be  the  pro- 
diiclioa  of  Richard  Cumber¬ 
land,  Efq;  author  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dian,  and  ftveral  other  dramatic 
pieces. — The  characters  are  as  follow; 

Sullivan,  Mr  Fenderfon, 
Montgomery,  Mr  IV I'oughtnn, 

Sir  Solomon  Dangle,  Mr  ^iick» 
Davy  Dangle,  Mr  Lee  Leones, 

Pat  Carey,  Mr  Ednnin. 

Daggerly,  Mr  Aickin, 

Drelincourt,  Mr  Clarke. 

Lady  Dangle,  Mrs  Wehb. 

Agnes  Dangle,  Mijs  SatehelL 
Kitty,  Mrs  ILilfon. 

The  fable  of  the  piece  is  fliortly  this: 
Sir  Solomon  Dangle,  while  at  Lif- 
bon,  where  he  had  been  advifed  to  go 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  lodged 
at  the  houfe  of  a  fiippofed  widow, 
W'ho,  by  her  artful  afliduicy  and  at¬ 
tention,  fo  far  ingratiated  herfelf  into 
hjs  good  opinion,  that  he  married, 
•4pd brought  her  and  her  nephew  back 


with  him  to  his  eftatc  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ot  Plymouth  ;  Ike  being  a 
Catholic,  Sullivan  wasealily  introduc¬ 
ed  into  the  family  as  her  confelTor. 
Davy  Dangle,  previous  to  his  father’s 
illnds,  had  been  fent  out  as  a  mid- 
ihipman,  on  board  of  the  Milford 
frigate  ;  and,  Jiaving  been  abfent 
three  years,  without  holding  any  coi  - 
lerpondence  with  Sir  Solomon,  ar¬ 
rives,  a  total  ftranger  to  the  fecond 
nuptials.  *^bout  the  time  of  his  re¬ 
turn  the  piece  commences,  with  a 
feene  between  Sullivan  and  Lady 
Dangle,  in  which  they  give  a  pidlurc 
ot  each  other’s  characters;  Ihe  up¬ 
braids  him  with  being,  not  only  an 
artful,  defigning,  inlidious  prieft,  but 
a  ireacIieroLis  incendiary  ;  acciifes 
him  ot  fending  accounts  to  France  of 
every  operation  in  this  country,  and 
ot  retaining  fjiles  In  different  parts, 
tor  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  moft 
early  iiuelligence ;  he,  in  return, 
charges  her  with  having  married  two 
hufbands,  both  of  which  are  living, 
and  being  true  to  neither.  The  plot, 
if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  is  carried 
on  with  fuch  a  train  of  complicated 
circumftancesjthat  it  is  almoftimpoffi- 
ble  to  put  the  author’s  deflgn  into  a 
regular  detail.  In  tile  end,  how’ever, 
it  appears,  that  two  officers,  Montgo¬ 
mery  and  Drelincourt,  in  the  Wal¬ 
loon  Guards,  and  w’ho  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  frigate  in  which  Davy 
Dangle  was  aboard,  and  brought 
prifoners  into  Plymouth,  are  of  Eng- 
lilh  families,  but  whofe  parents  were 
attainted  for  rebellion  ;  in  their  ba- 
nilhment  they  had  been  obliged, 
through  neceffity,  to  enter  into  the 
Spanilh  ferv  ice,  and  fight  again  ft 
their  country.  Montgomery  had  met 
wuth  the  Dangles  at  Lifbon,  and  a 
reciprocal  afftCiion  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  Agnes ;  but  on 
his  being  introduced  to  her  by  Davy, 
whofe  life  Montgomery  had  fpared  in 
the  engagement,  (he  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  give  her  hand  to  the  man 
who  wears  the  unifonp  of  England’s 
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foe ;  the  attainder,  however,  we  are 
informed,  his  Majefty  has  fuperftded; 
Montgomery  is  reinltated  in  his  fa¬ 
mily  ellate,  and  made  happy  with  the 
hand  of  Agnes  :  Drelincourt  is  made 
no  lefs  happy  by  the  favour  of  his  So¬ 
vereign,  though  not  in  that  of  wite, 
for  he  proves  to  be  the  firil  huiband  | 
of  Lady  Dangle,  by  whicli  means  Sir  | 
Solomon  gets  releafed  from  the  chains  | 
of  a  termagant  wife,  whom  Drelin¬ 
court  refolves  to  take  back  to  Liibon,  j 
and  put  her  in  a  convent. — Sullivan  ' 
is  drawn  a  complete  Heady  villain — 
under  the  malk  of  religion,  he  con¬ 
certs  every  fpecies  of  treachery — by 
diQlmulation  and  cunning,  he  inveigles 
Ills  colleagues  till  he  has  them  in  his 
power,  and  then  upbraids  them  with 
their  folly.  He  engages  Daggerly  to 
form  a  defign  to  deftroy  the  whole 
fleet  in  Plymouth  harbour,  gets  from 
him  a  plan  in  writing,  and  then,  on 
Daggerly’s  confelliug  the  fenfe  he 
feels  of  the  heinoufnel's  of  the  crime, 
he  delivers  him  up  to  juftice. — With 
the  fame  duplicity  he  a2;L  towards 
Lady  Dangle,  tinl  by  informing  her 
that  Drelincourt  is  among  the  pri- 
foners,  and  he  being  the  only  perfon 
that  can  prove  their  marriage,  ex¬ 
torts  money  from  her  to  carry  him  to 
France  ;  he  then  immediately  ac¬ 
quaints  Sir  Solomon  with  the  whole 
affair.  After  beholding  liim  as  a 
father  of  the  ciuirch  till  thclaftfcene, 
for  what  purpofe  we  know  not,  the 
author  has  thought  proper  to  trans¬ 
form  him  into  a  French  olffcer,  unlefs 
he  means  to  imply  there  is  lefs  ho¬ 
nour  in  a  foldier  than  in  a  jefuit. 

Few  comedies  have  appeared  of 
late  that  polfefs  more  humour  or  more 
variety  of  charafter  ;  indeed,  in  fome 
parts,  it  rlfes  fuperior  to  molt ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  abounds  with 
fuch  glaring  abfurdities,  fuch  unnatu¬ 
ral  incidents,  and  fuch  unfeemly  double 
entendres^  that,  unlefs  it  is  altered  in 
ihofe  parts  where  the  audience  ex- 
preifed  a  difapprobation,  it  certainly 
will  merit  a  fate  far  different  from 
what  it  met  w’ith  pn  Saturdav  night. 


The  chara<5tcr  of  Pat  Carey  Is  incon- 
fillent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end; 
and  that  of  Kitty,  we  are  alniod  Ld 
to  believe,  was  wrote  with  a  view  of 
trying  to  what  length  indecency  would 
be  permitted  on  the  If  nge. — The  pro¬ 
logue  and  epilogue  are  the  dulleff  that 
ever  were  repeated. — The  perit^r'.nn  i 
in  general  took  infinite  pains  w.tU 
their  relpeftive  parts,  and  their  I'nc- 
cefs  was  beyond  w’hat  is  generally 
met  with  on  a  fii  11  night's  reprtfen- 
tation  ;  but  it  would  be  injultice  to  Mr 
Henderfon's  merit,  W'ere  we  not  to 
acknowledge  he  made  Sullivan  a  maf- 
ter-piece  of  ading  ;  his  admirable 
changes  from  the  fawning  fyc<*phanr, 
to  the  Ibpercilious  villain  in  power, 
were  highly  meritorious,  and  deferv- 
I  ing  the  plaudits  he  received. 

7ke  R  OVAL  Chase,  a  Poe?N,  lu 
Kearilcy,  London. 

IN  the  whole  pack  of  fccntlefs 
hounds,  that  hunt  rerpetually 
over  the  barren  regions  of  Paniairus, 
there  is  not  a  duller  dog  tlniii  t’le  au¬ 
thor  of  ihe  Cbafe:  not  a  loxhunicr  in 
the  kingdom  could  hive  writt/n  a 
(  worlt  poem.  As  a  fketch  ot  r  iir 

i  author’s  excellent  knack  at  r.‘uujc 
and  iaiire,  take  the  following  inclan^ 
choly  aliuiion. 

CUv  t  a.  aj):-tur  h-tdiliins.  iMcatcr  (till, 

(  >1  owiiiu  to  ih?*  r  d  r's  v.aar  of  (iv  ii j 
Bvtf  i  t^ie  ill.  kleis  Sc  t  h  on  t..u.  ilfcrtcs 

Oiu  i — li  — f  j — <■  of  l*  t - -  -  ; 

lor  he  li'ar  ir.oin  had  chai.cM  t’  .  avc  crjfi’d 
a  -ced 

j  Lean  as  himklf,  and  he 's  lem  indc-d; 

iStroki  ^  Ins  bri.ait,  luciyd,  *  l*.  troth,  yc 

Scotland’s  the  place  foi  rn.  c  i’ng  hoiiriy  ’* 

*.  hclc  worn  no  lb  ncr  ’fcap’d  the  B.iioti’s  iip«. 
Than,  *rik»litcii  d  by  the  linitking  of  fojn<> 
vhii-s, 

His  horfc  rear’d  up,  and  gave  a  plunge  ;  his 
laid 

My  Lord  uas  thrown, and  p'.tch'dupon  bis  h^.id. 

If  the  writer  of  thefe  lines  h  id,  by 
a  fall  from  Pegafus,  met  with  the 
fame  fate,  and  pitch'd  upon  his  head^ 
it  w’ould  not,  W’C  imagine,  have  been 
attended  with  anv  fatal  conrequcnccs.. 
i  '  C. 


A. 


Ill 
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[The  fingular  importance  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Proceedings  of  the  Iri(h 
Parliament,  is  a  fufficient  apology 
for  our  giving  them  a  place  in  our 
Mifcellany.3 

IRISH  PARLIAMENT. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday^  April  15.  178a. 

Declaration  e/  the  Rights  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  Houfe  having  met,  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  bar  being  crouded 
with  fpe<5lacors,  and  every  heart  pan¬ 
ting  with  expedtation,  at  five  o’clock 
the  Speaker  took  the  chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Hutckhifjny 
'as  his  Majefty’s  Principal  Secreiary 
of  State,  announced  to  the  Houle  the 
arrival  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this 
kingdom,  and  then  delivered  a  mef- 
^  fage  received  by  his  Grace  from  bis 
Majefiy,  addrefled  to  that  Houfe,  ex- 
preffive  of  his  Majefty’s  concern,  that 
any  difcoiitents  and  jealoufies  (hould 
arife  amongft  his  Majefty’s  fubjedls  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  defiring 
that  the  Houfe  fiiould  take  into  their 
ferious  confidcration  fuch  ineafures  as 
may  tend  to  the  final  adjuftment  of 
their  differences  and  complaints  ;  and 
alfo  informing  them,  that  his  Majef- 
ty  had  fent  a  me/fage  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  to  forward  the  fame 
purpofe. 

The  Secretary  faid,  he  could  not 
omit  that  opportunity  of  congratula 
ting  his  country  on  the  purport  of 
the  meffage.  He  was  certain  a  No¬ 
bleman  of^  his  Grace’s  high  rank 
would  not  be  fent  over  in  the  middle 
of  a  feffion,  if  it  was  not  to  tjuiet  this 
country,  and  effed  fa  falutary  a  mea- 
fure  as  the  people  feemed  to  wifli ;  tor 
he  had  before  declared,  and  would 
declare,  that  Ireland  would  not  be 
hound  by  any  power,  but  by  its  own 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  It  was 


not  a  new  title  they  claimed  ;  It  was 
as  old  as  the  ufurpaiion  of  our  rights  ; 
an  ufurpation  never  acknowledged  by 
our  anceftors.  He  fhould  be  glad  that 
every  man  in  Great  Britain  thould  un¬ 
derhand  what  every  man  underftood 
here,  that  thefe  claims  were  not  the 
claims  of  yeftercbiy,but  had  been  made 
at  feveral  times,  fince  the  time  of  the 
ufurpation  of  fuch  right.  Molyneux, 
a  philofophcr  and  fcholar,  wrote  cx- 
tenfively  on  this  matter ;  and  as  a 
lawyer,  a  Member  of  that  Houfe,  and 
an  Iriihman,  he  was  himfelf  bold  to 
(land  up  for  the  juftice  due  to  his 
country  ;  a  claim  of  juftice  which  was 
re-echoed  by  all  denominations  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  matter,  he  faid,  lay  now  only  to 
the  mode  :  and  whatever  mode  Ihould 
be  propofed  for  the  declaration  of 
this  right,  in  terms  the  moll  unequi¬ 
vocal  and  explicit,  whether  by  vote, 
addrefs,  or  bill,  fliould  receive  his 
ftrongeft  fupport,  provided  it  contain¬ 
ed  fuch  fentiments  of  duty  and  loyal¬ 
ty  to  the  King,  and  of  affection  to 
our  fellow-fubjeds  of  Great  Britain, 
as  every  man  in  this  nation  felt. 

The  independence  of  Ireland  Ihould 
mod  certainly  be  eftablifhed. — A  new 
light  broke  in  upon  the  conftitution, 
and  the  admiring  wmrld  gave  a  plau¬ 
dit  to  the  great  work  ot  that  day.— 
He  confidered  Poyning’s  Law  as  a 
teftimony  of  our  conftitution,  and  of¬ 
ten  confidered  within  himfelf  that  the 
power  ihould  be  lodged  no  where  but 
in  our  own  legiflature,  and  the  mo¬ 
dification  of  that  law,  coolbnant  to 
their  wifdom.  When  the  Mutiny  Bill 
was  introduced  in  its  accuftomed  form, 
he  was  afraid  things  would  fall  into 
the.  utmoft  confufion  ;  he  oppofed  the 
principle  of  that  bill,  and  his  conduct 
was  accordingly  mifreprefenicd  as 
inimical  to  government.  The  bill, 
however,  which  afterwards  paffed, 
with  all  its  imperfedlions,  contained 
the  moft  decifive  evidence,  that  Ire¬ 
land  was  not  to  be  bound  by  Engliih 
laws.  He  fpoke  as  a  gentleman  #f 
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the  country,  not  as  a  fervant  of  the 
Crown ;  but  would  accede  to  any 
mode  conceived  in  terms  adequate  to 
the  importance  of  the  objeft,  and  the 
honour  of  the  nation. 

He  recommended  it  to  the  Houfe 
to  proceed  with  unanimity  and  finii- 
nefs,  with  that  duty,  loyalty,  and  at¬ 
tachment  which  they  owed  to  their 
Sovereign,  and  with  that  regard  to 
the  infeparable  conneflion  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  the  confti- 
tution  of  Ireland  and  the  mutual  in- 
terells  of  both  kingdoms  required. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  talk  to  follow 
this  excellent  and  nervous  fpeaker 
through  every  part  of  that  noble  ar¬ 
dour  which  he  this  day  difplayed  for 
the  freedom  of  his  country.  The 
powers  of  .his  youth  feemed  to  be 
added  to  the  wifdom  of  his  years,  and 
both  were  blended  in  a  drain  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  was  heard  with  admi¬ 
ration  and  pleafure  by  the  fulled 
Houfe  we  ever  remember  in  this  king¬ 
dom. — He  then  read  the  King’s  mef- 
fage,  and  moved,  that  it  Ihonld  be 

inferted  in  the  journals. - Ordered 

accordingly. 

Mr  George  Ponfbnhy  moved.  That  a 
dutiful  and  loyal  addrefs  ihould  be 
prefented  to  his  Majedy,  thanking 
him  for  his  mod  gracious  melfage, 
and  alTuring  him,  that  his  faithful 
Commons  wouU  immediately  proceed 
upon  the  great  objefls  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  their  confideraiion. 

Mr  Grattan  rofe  and  faid,  he  would 
date  to  the  Houfe  his  reafons  for 
changing,  in  fome  meafure,  the  form 
of  the  addrefs  propofed  by  the  Hon. 
Gentleman,  and  hoped  to  induce  the 
Houfe  rather  to  declare  that  they  had 
conddered  the  caufes  of  jealoufy,  and 
that  they  were  contained  in  his  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  for  a  Declaration  of 
Rights,  which  he  would  now  move  as 
an  amendment  to  the  addrefs.  He 
faid  he  had  nothing  to  add,  but  to 
admire  by  what  deady  virtue  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  alTerted  their  own  rights. — 
Hj  was  not  very  old|  and  yet  he  re¬ 


membered  Ireland  a  child.  He  had 
watched  her  growth  \  from  infancy 
ihe  grew  to  arms;  from  arms  to  li¬ 
berty.  She  was  not  now  afraid  of 
the  French  ;  die  was  not  now  afraid 
of  the  Englilh  ;  Ihe  was  not  now  a- 
fraid  of  herfelf.  Her  fons  w'cre  no 
longer  an  arbitrary  gentry,  a  ruined 
commonalty,  Protedants  oppreffing 
Catholics,  Catholics  groaning  under 
oppreffion — but  (he  was  now  an  u^i* 
ted  land. 

Turn,  faid  he,  to  the  red  of  EuropCf 
you  will  find  the  ancient  fpirit  every 
where  expired.  Sweden  has  lod  her 
liberty,  England  is  declining ;  the 
other  nations  lupport  their  confe- 
qucnce  on  the  remembrance  of  a 
mighty  name  ;  but  ye  are  the  only 
people  who  have  recovered  your  con- 
ditution — who  have  recovered  it  by 
deady  virtue.  You  not  only  excel 
modern  Europe,  bur  you  excel  what¬ 
ever  Ihe  can  boad  of  old.  Whenever 
great  revolutions  were  made  in  favour 
I  ot  liberty,  they  were  owing  to  the 
quick  feeling  of  an  irrefidible  popu¬ 
lace,  excited  by  fome  drong  objeft 
prefented  to  their  fenfes.  Such  an 
objeft  was  the  daughter  of  Virginius^ 
facrlticed  to  virtue — and  fuch  the 
feven  bilhops,  whofe  meagre  and  hag¬ 
gard  looks  expreffied  the  rigour  of 
their  fulFering.  But  no  hidory  can 
produce  an  indance  of  men  like  you^ 
mufing  for  years  upon  oppreffion, 
and  then,  upon  a  determination  of 

right,  RESCUING  THE  LAND.  YoU 

will  find  that  the  fupporters  of  liber¬ 
ty,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  mixed 
their  fentiments  of  the  conditution 
with  principles  of  gloomy  bigotry  ; 
blit  amongit  us,  you  fee  the  delegates 
of  the  North  advocates  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  South  ;  the  prefbyter)  of 
Bangor  mixing  the  milk  of  humanity 
with  the  benignity  of  the  gofptl — as 
Chrlilians  tolerant,  as  Iriffimen  uni¬ 
ted.  Tnis  Houfe  agreeing  with  the 
defiVes  of  the  nation  palfed  the  Popery 
bill,  and  by  lb  doing  got  more  than  it 
gave  ;  ye  found  advantages  from  gc- 
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nernfity,  and  grew  rich  in  the  very 
of  charity.  Ye  gave  not,  but  ye 
formed  an  alliance  between  the  Pro- 
tellant  and  Catholic  powers,  for  the 
fccurity  of  Ireland. 

Fortunately  for  us  England  did  not 
take  the  lead  ;  her  Minifter  did  not 
take  the  lead  in  the  relloration  of  our 
rights.  If  (he  had,  we  would  have 
funk  under  the  obligation,  and  given 
back  in  Iheepiih  gratitude  the  w^hole 
"advantage  ;  but  the  virtue^  the  pride  of 
the  people^  was  our  refource,  and  it  is 
right  that  people  ihould  have  a  lefty 
conception  of  tnemfelves  *,  though  it 
is  wonderful  they  lliould  preferve  the 
ancient  pride,  not  having  amongil 
them  any  of  thofe  outward  and  vifible 
figns  of  glory,  thofe  monumenls  of 
their  heroic  anceftors,  fuch  as  were 
wont  to  animate  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  roufe  them  in  j 
their  country’s  caufe.  But  they  had 
nothing  fuch  as  thefe  to  call  forth  > 
the  greatnels  of  the  land ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  allonilhing  they  Ihould  pre-  I 
fei  ve  their  pride,  but  more  aftonilh- 
ing  that  they  fhould  proceed  with  a 
temper  feUlom  found  amongft  the 
injured,  and  a  fuccefs  never  but  with 
the  virtuous.  They  have  no  trophies, 
but  the  liberty  they  tranfinlt  to  their 
poflerity  is  more  than  trophy.  What 
fets  up  one  naMoii  above  another  ! 
but  the  foul  that  dwells  therein?  for 
it  is  of  no  avail  that  the  arm  be 
ftrong,  if  the  foul  be  not  great.  What 
fignifies  it  if  that  three  hundred  men 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons— what 
fignities  it  if  that  a  hundred  men  in 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  alTcrt  their  conn 
try’s  liberty,  if  unfupported  by  the 
people  ?  But  there  is  not  a  man  in 
Ireland — there  is  not  a  grand  jury--- 
there  is  not  an  a/rociation---there  is 
not  a  corps  of  volunteers— there  is 
not  a  meeting  of  their  delegates — 
which  does  not  maintain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Iriili  conftitution, 
and  pledge  themfeJves  to  fupporc 
parliament  in  Bxing  that  conftitution 
en  its  rightful  bafis.  Gentlemen 


will  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the 
tranfadions  at  Dungannon.  Not 
long  ago  the  meeting  at  Dungannon 
was  confidercd  as  a  very  alarming 
meafure;  but  I  did  think  otherwife. 
I  did  approve  of  it,  and  confider  the 
meeting  of  Dungannon  as  an  original 
tranfafiion.  As  fuch  only  it  was 
matter  of  furprife.  What  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  tranfadion  than  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  Magna  Charta?  It  was 
not  attained  by  parliament,  but  by 
the  Barons^  armed  and  in  the  field »  A 
great  original  tranfadion  is  not 
founded  in  precedent ;  it  contains  in 

itfelf  both  reafon  and  precedent _ 

The  Revolution  had  no  precedent-— 
the  Chriflian  religion  had  no  prece¬ 
dent— the  Apoftles  had  no  prece¬ 
dent. 

In  this  country  every  man  has  a 
(hare  in  the  government,  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ad  or  to  fpeak,  they  muft  con¬ 
fer.  Now  did  not  necefTity  compel 
them  to  fpeak  ?-— and  will  not  their 
refolutions  tend  to  reftore  the  rights 
of  their  country  ?  they  refolve,  “  that 
a  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other 
than  the  Kin^r,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to 
bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconilitutio- 
nal  and  a  grievance.” 

Is  there  any  man  that  will  deny 
it;  for  what  were  Volunteer  Adiicia- 
tions  formed,  but  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  law  ?  and  what  is  the  alTu- 
med  power  of  the  Britilh  parliament 
but  a  violation  of  all  law?  What  is 
Poyning’s  law,  and  the  unconftitu- 
tional  power  of  the  Irilh  or  Englifh 
privy  council,  but  a  grievance?  Wbat 
is  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill  but  a  grie¬ 
vance?  Is  there  any  man  who  will 
deny  it,  or  fay  that  we  have  not  caufe 
to  complain  of  this  execrated  datute  ? 
And  if  you  feel  the  injury,  the  people 
are  ready  to  fupport  you.  They  pro- 
teft  againft  an  independent  army— 
againft  a  dependent  legiflatiire — 
againft  a  foreign  legiflature — againit 
the  alTumed  authority  of  council ; — 
they  were  more  conftitutional  than 
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:'nore  formal  aiTemblics — they  have  I 

^rotelled  only  againll  what  par- 

liacnent  ought  to  red  refs ;  and  pray, 

Sir,  have  iK)t  the  conititucncs  a  righ' 

to  inform  their  reprel'entative?  ? — Le. 

other  nations  bafeiy  luppofs  that  the 

people  were  made  for  government ; 

we  alfert  that  government  was  made 
o 

for  the  people;  great  and  augiilt  a*' 
they  are,  they  do  but  pertonn  their 
|>eriodical  revolutions;  even  the 
Crown,  that  great  luminary,  whole 
brightnefs  they  ail  relirnfl,  receive-* 
1/is  cheering  flame  from  the  tire  ot 
the  conftitiuion,  and  therefore  we 
may  fpeak  the  feutiments  ot  public 
meetings;  and  when  we  fpeak,  let  us 
fpeak  with  efpeifl:  Let  us  fpeak  to  the 
Killer  as  to  a  man  who  has  feelings 
like  ourfelves,  and  like  curlelves  will 
refpeft  the  claims  of  liberty. 

If  England  willies  well  to  Ireland, 
the  has  nothing  to  fear  Irom  her 
(Irength.  Tlie  Voliin5e..rs  ot  Ireland 
^vould  die  in  liipoorr  of  Englanil. — 
'The  nation  is  connected  with  Eng¬ 
land,  not  by  allegiance  only,  but  by 
liberty — the  Crown  is  one  gr^at  point 
of  union,  but  Magna  Ciiarta  is  a 
greater — we  could  get  a  King  any 
where,  bnt  England  is  the  only  coun¬ 
try  from  which  wc  could  get  a  cou- 
llitution.  We  are  not  united  with 
England,  as  Judge  Biackltone  has 
fjolilhly  faid,  by  conguefl,  but  by 
charter.  Ireland  has  Britilh  privi¬ 
leges,  and  is  by  them  connefled  with 
Britain — both  countries  are  united 
in  liberty.  This  being  the  decided 
fenfe  of  tiic  nation,  the  men  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  our  connreflion  with 
England  quadrate  with  this  fenfe, 
are  friends  to  England.  We  are 
friends  to  England  on  perfect  polici- 
cal  equality.  This  Houle  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  knows  no  fiiperior;  the  men  of 
Ireland  acknowledge  no  kiperiors  ; 
they  have  claimed  laws  under  the 
conftitution,  and  the  independetice  ot 
parliament  under  every  law  of  Clod 
and  man.  It  now  becomes  a  matter 
of  policy  as  well  as  of  right.  Will 
VoL.  LVI, 


the  noblemen,  the  gentlemen,  the 
armed  men  of  Ireland,  floop  to  any 
other  pc  )pie?  No,  never.  T*'.c  quef- 
tion  is  put  to  us  by  an  avfl  lately 
made — what  is  it  ?  but  that  Am**rica 
dilfering  from  Ii  elaiid  in  not  having 
a  coniiiniiion,  in  not  having  a  char¬ 
ter — in  having  Id's  iovalcy  tnan  Ire¬ 
land — in  having  flied  much  Englilh 
blood — chat  America  liralJ  he  free! 
And  will  Ireland  fink  in  a  new  pot nt, 
and  be  the  oidv  nation  wlutle  libcrtv 
England  will  not  acknowje  1  je,  and 
whole  afl'et^iion  ihc  cannot  lubduc? 
F'.tr  acknowledging  American  liber¬ 
ty,  England  has  the  plea  ot  neceilitv; 
for  acknowledging  the  lib’rtles  of 
Ireland,  Ihe  has  the  p!ea  of  ju.'tice. 
The  Britilh  nation,  if  ihc  coiii'ults 
witii  the  liead  or  with  the  heart,  will 
not,  cannot  relnle  our  cl.tirns  ;  or, 
were  it  poihbie  the  could  refnl'e,  I 
will  not  lidirnir.  The  member?  of 
this  Hr.u'.c  cannot  liibmit  ;  we  liave 
recfived  honours  from  the  pe  iple  ; 
can  we  take  the  Civic  Crown,  and 
lay  it  at  tlie  fecr  ofB'itilh  fur'rcnia- 
cy  ?  Shall  the  coloniils  of  ^Yiuerlca 
be  free,  and  the  loyal  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  Haves?  No — I  know  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  this  country  too  well  ;  I  know 
they  wc'n’t  ibbmit.  Tiie  dillincti(;ii 
wouhi  go  againtl  their  pcrfoiial  efli- 
ma{i«»n,  as  well  as  againU  their  pub¬ 
lic  right.  'I'hey  v’ould  not  fubmit  to 
the  intiilt  in  the  face  of  Europe. 

I  have  done  with  the  fuprcmacyof 
England,  and  lhall  now  fay  a  word 
on  the  appellant  jarifdi»flloa  of  the 
Honfe  ot  Lords. 

1  think,  that,  in  order  to  eradi¬ 
cate  eve^'y  canfe  of  jealonfy,  the  final 
judicature  fliould  refide  in  the  Peers 
of  Ireland — it  is  the  confeitution,  and 
mull  be  re.iored.  'I'lie  competence 
of  the  Lords  to  decide  in  qneltioiis 
of  law  is  no  argutuent  :  The  lay 

Lords  in  b(»ih  kiiu^doms  arc  incom- 

%•> 

[>e:ent,  but  the  law  Lords  are  com- 
pc  ent,  or  why  are  thev  judges  ? — nor 
can  we  fear  any  abuleof  ihis  pow'er. 
The  Lords  will  txerclf;  \vi;h  caution 
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a  power  reftored  to  them  by  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  countrymen.  Befides, 
let  us  recolledl  that  to  reftore  this 
power  is  a  matter  of  iiecelUty,  for 
we  are  this  day  called  upon  to  fettle 
the  conftitution  ;  and  it  we  leave  any 
thing  unfcttled,  if  we  leave  any  right 
unafferted,  we  are  refponfible.  The 
people  of  England  are  indifferent ;  I 
have  letters  which  affure  me  of  it, 
and  that  the  repeal  of  the  6th  Geo.  I. 
was  oppofed,  becaufe  that  repeal  was 
not  in  toto.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Mahon,  an  Englifhman,  who 
iindcrftands  good  fenfe  and  the  con- 
flituiion.  I  therefore  fuppofe  Eng¬ 
land  meets  our  wilhes,  and  that  the 
new  Miniflry  intend  to  remove  every 
rubje(5t  of  difpute,  and  throw  them- 
felves  on  the  fupport  of  the  people; 
then  how  can  we  fupport  them  if  any 
caufe  of  difpute  be  left?  and  furely 
this  is  canfe  for  future  oppofition — 
England  has  faid,  ftate  your  grie¬ 
vances  ;  and  (hall  we  negledl  to  do 
fo  ? — If  we  do,  and  if  there  fhall  be 
general  meetings  of  the  people  and 
of  the  Volunteers,  to  complain  of 
grievances,  after  what  is  intended  for 
a  final  adjuftment,  would  not  Eng¬ 
land  think  that  there  was  fomething 
infatiable  in  the  Irifh  people?  Let  us 
then  reftore  the  appellant  jurifdidion, 
for  if  that  part  of  the  a<^  be  not  re¬ 
pealed,  they  leave  not  onlv  the  claim 
of  Britifh  fuprcmacy  (landing  againft 
us,  but  they  leave  the  exercife  of  the 
power  exifting— -it  rauft  be  repealed 
in  toto^  and  if  repealed,  their  original 
rights  revert  to  the  Peers  of  courfe. — 
Thus  you  mull  either  reftore  the 
Lords  to  their  privilege,  if  you  mean 
to  remove  the  claim  and  exercife  of 
Britiih  fupremacy,  or  you  miift  diveft 
them  of  it  by  Irifli  afl  of  parliament. 
But  wHl  the  Peers  fiibmit  to  this  ? 
AVill  the  people  fubniit?  Will  you  ex- 
pofe  adminillration  to  the  odium  of 
fuch  an  a(5l  ?  It  cannot  be- --the  il- 
liiftrioiis  Houfe  of  Peers,  compofed 
of  perfons  of  the  firft  learning,  ta¬ 
lents,  and  abilities— aged  men,  ma¬ 


tured  in  wifdom---afpiring  youth*  ^ 
animated  to  giory,  never  will  reft  in\ 
the  tafhionable  infignificance  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced— no,  they 
lhall  fit  in  the  feats  of  their  anceftors 
difpenfing  juftice  to  their  country. 
England  can  have  no  obje^ftion  to 
this---lbe  is  not  fo  ambitious  of  the 
trouble  of  being  an  arbiter. 

Mr  Grattan  now  again  returned 
to  the  mutiny  bill  and  Poyning’s  law, 
which  he  condemned  in  the  mod  for¬ 
cible  manner.  He  faid,  that  he  wilh- 
ed  to  become  the  decided  friend  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  for  removing 
every  caufe  of  complaint  from  Ire¬ 
land,  and  that  thefe  were  the  terms 
on  which  he  was  ready  to  fupport 
his  government : 

A  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I. 
including  a  reftoration  of  the  appel¬ 
lant  jurifdidion  to  the  Lords  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

An  abolition  of  the  unconftitutio- 
nal  power  of  privy  councils. 

And  a  repeal  of  the  mutiny  bill. 

A  judge’s  bill  he  refrained  from 
mentioning,  as  he  had  heard  it  was 
returned. 

Mr  Grattan  then  moved, 

“  That  an  humble  addrefs  be  pre- 
fented  to  his  Majefty,  to  return  his 
Majcfty  the  thanks  of  this  Houfe  for 
his  moft  gracious  meft’age  to  this 
Houfe,  fignified  by  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

“  To  aftlire  his  Majefty  of  our  un- 
fliaken  attachment  to  his  Majefty’s 
perfon  and  government,  and  of  our 
lively  fenfe  of  his  paternal  care,  in 
thus  taking  the  lead  to  adminifter 
content  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  of 
Ireland. 

“  That  thus  encouraged  by  his 
royal  interpofition,  we  (hall  beg  leave, 
w’ith  all  duty  and  afFedtion,  to  lay 
before  his  Majefty  the  caufe  of  our 
difeontents  and  jealouftes  ;  to  alTure 
his  Majefty,  that  his  fubjedls  of'  Ire¬ 
land  are  a  free  people  ;  that  the  crown 
of  Ireland  is  an  imperial  crown,  in- 
fcparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
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Gr^at  Britain,  on  which  conneclion 
the  interells  and  happiness  of  both 
nations  elL’ntially  depend:  but  that 
the  kingdom  ot  Ireland  is  a  dilVmd 
kingdom,  with  a  parliament  of  her 
own,  the  foie  legillature  thereof;  that 
there  is  no  body  of  men  competent  to 
make  kiws  to  bind  this  nation,  except 
the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Ireland  ;  nor  any  other  parliament 
which  hath  any  authority  or  power 
of  any  fort  whatfoever  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  fave  only  the  parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land.  To  alfure  his  Majefty,  that  we 
humbly  conceive,  that,  in  this  right, 
the  very  clfence  of  our  liberties  ex- 
ilts,  a  right  which  we,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  do  claim  as 
..their  birth- right,  and  which  we  can¬ 
not  yield  but  with  our  lives. 

To  alfure  iiis  Majefty,  that  wc 
have  feen  with  concern  certain  claims 
advanced  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  a<ft  entitled,  “  An  act  | 
for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependen¬ 
cy  of  Ireland  — an  a<5t  containing 

matter  entirely  irrecqncileable  to  the 
fundamental  rights  of  this  nation  ; 
'i'hat  we  conceive  this  a<5t,  and  the 
claufes  it  advances,  to  be  the  great 
and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcouienis 
and  jealouftes  in  this  kingdom. 

To  alfure  his  Majelly,  that  his 
Majefty ’s  Commons  of  Ireland  do 
molt  fincercly  wiih,rhat  all  bills  which 
become  laws  in  Ireland  Ihould  receive 
the  approbation  ot  his  Majefty,  under 
the  leal  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  that  we 
do  confider  the  practice  of  fupprelfing 
cur  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or 
altering  the  fame  any  where,  to  be 
another  juft  caufe  of  difeoutent  and 
jeahmfy. 

“  To  alfure  his  Majefty,  that  an  a<ft 
intitled,  “  An  adt  for  the  belter  ac- 
coiniiiodation  of  his  Majefty’s  forces,” 
being  unlimited  in  duration,  and  de- 
le(ftive  in  other  inftances,  but  in  that 
.Ihapc,  from  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  is  another  juft 
caufe  of  dlfcontent  and  jealoufy  in 
this  kingdom. 

O 

That  wc  have  fubmitted  the j:  the 


[  principal  caiifes  of  the  prefent  difeon- 
tent  and  jealoufy , of  Ireland,  and  re¬ 
main  in  humble  expedation  ol  rc- 
drefs. 

That  we  have  the  greateft  re¬ 
liance  on  his  Majefty’s  wifdom,  the 
inoft  fanguine  expe^ations  from  his 
viriuous  choice  of  a  Chief  Governor, 
and  great  contidence  in  the  wile,  aul- 
plcious,  and  conftitutional  council, 
which  we  fee  with  fatisfiuftion  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  has  adopted. 

“  That  we  have  moreover  a  high 
fenfe  and  veneration  f«»r  the  Britilh 
character,  and  do  therefore  conceive, 
that  the  proceedings  of  this  country, 
founded  as  they  were  in  right,  and 
tempered  by  duty,  muft  have  exciteil 
the  approbation  and  eftcem,  inlUad 
of  wounding  the  pride,  of  the  Brliilli 
nation. 

“  And  we  be<x  leave  to  alfure  Ills 
Majefty,  that  we  are  tlic  more  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  hope,  inafmucli  as  the 
people  of  thi.^  kingdom  have  never 
exprelfcd  a  dtfire  to  lliare  the  krfi:- 
DOM  of  England,  witliout  declaring 
a  determination  to  lharc  her  fati: 
likewife  ;  standing  and  i  ai  ling 
with  the  l>rltilh  nation.” 

yifr  Bt  o*v*filonxj  feconded  the  morion, 
congratulated  Jiis  country  upon  Its 
emancipation  from  the  flavti  y  of  a 
j  ceniiiry,  and  hoped  the  prefent  adn.i- 
niflratlon  would  become  the  aduilni- 
I  ftratlon  of  the  people. 

Mr  George  Ponftmby,  Sir  II.  Ca- 
vendilh,  Mr  Connolly,  Mr  Ogle,  Mr 
Burgh,  Mr  Fit/gibbon,  Mr  Neil,  Mr 
Forbes,  Mr  Montgomery,  Mr  llo(»d, 
Mr  Yelverton,  and  others,  delivered 
their  lentiments  and  their  coiirr.ou- 

O 

lations,  on  this  change  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  and  moil  hearilly  concnrrcti 
in  all  the  articles  of  Mr  Gr<iiiaiiN 
amendment. 

J\lr  Grattan' %  motion  being  put, 
this  great  outline  of  a  DI  CLARA- 
TION  OF  RIGHTS  paifed  without 
a  imgle  dilfenting  voice. 

fA  motion  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
paifed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  nev:^ 
c:n^  on  Wednefday  the  17th  April. J 
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PARLIAMENT  ART  Hl^TORT. 
nOUoE  OF  LORDS. 
iMondayy  April  iz. 


I  Tlr  Crcivc  moved,  that  It  (lioul  J  be 

iconiiiillteii  ;  and,  ia  order  to  judif/ 
the  principle  ot  the  bill,  quoted  many 
cafes  la  which  ohlcers  had  not  been 


couafcl  for  the  appellants  being  heard,  |  ^  A 

Earl  Manatield  rofe  up,  and  in  ^  ihort  j 
foeech  irave  his  realbns  for  affirmln'r  \ 


Earl  Manaheld  role  up,  ana  in  ^  Itiort 
fpeech  gave  his  realbns  for  affirming 
the  iutcriocators,  and  accordingly 
mcvcc,  That  the  imerlociitors  com- 


LorJ  Nugent  admitted  that  many 
the  revenue  ofnceis  might  be  diih- 


grecaVily  iiiuatcd,  between  f^heir  in¬ 
clination  to  vote  for  their  friends, 
and  fear  to  give  offence  to  their  fu- 


cordingly. 

IV^dnefictyy  April  2|. 
COUNSEL  were  heard  ia  fupport 


orjuliify  parliament  in  taking  it  away. 
A  man  wiio  felt  like  a  Briion  would 
feel  it  as  the  pride  of  his  life,  that  he 


,  .  .  c  \  !  Had  a  privilci/e  to  vote  tor  a  Kepre- 

ol  the  claims  ot  CiiHrlts  ot  Ciair,  <  S  .  \ 

L  1  1  j  i-  lentative  in  rarliameut,  and  rather 

r^lo;  to  the  title,  honv^nr,  and  dignny  .  •  •  i  •  •  r  u*.* 

,  o*  :  •  \  M  7.  renounce  his  place  than  his  tranchiic. 

oi  Lord  bir.cuiir. — After  Mr  t;ou-  I  ^ 

,0.1  At.  I,  .  I  U  .n  •  1 “ear  40,000  olTicers  em- 


gl.is  and  Mr  Johultone  had  been 
Heard,  witneifes  were  examined  to 
prove  the  circumflancc  cf  the  claim  ; 
by  wiiich  ic  appeared,  that  Ring 
Charles  il.  by  letters  pateiU,  granted 
.  the  title,  honour,  and  dignity  of  Lord 
Sinclair  to  Henry  St  Clair,  grandion 
to  John  toe  6t!i  Lord  .Sinclair,  and 
in  remainder  to  Robert,  George,  and 
Matthew  Sc  Clair,  the  fons  of  Sir 
John  St  Clair,  liar  of  Hermandllon, 
and  to  the  heirs  male  cf  their  bodies. 


ployed  in  the  c«illedion  ot  the  reve- 
nucs ;  among  thefe  were  fome  per¬ 
haps  who  w.re  an  worthy  of  a  vote, 
as  being  the  lit  infiruments  for  a  cor¬ 
rupt  Miiiifler ;  but  it  was  repagnant 
to  every  principle  of  juftice,  and  with¬ 
out  precedent,  tnat  tiie  innocent  fiioiild 
be  involved  with  the  guilty,  or  the 
many  puxiilhed  for  the  faults  of  the 
few. 

Sir  Francis,  Bajftft  declared  liis  in- 


ilfue  ;  and  that  Charles  Sr  Clair,  Efq; 
the  great  grand Ibn  of  Matthew,  the 
lali  name  in  remainder,  is  jhe  only 
male  delcendanr,  txc»“pt  his  younger 
brother. — Alter  hearing  the  evidence, 
and  the  obit  r  vat  ions  of  the  counfel, 
the  claim  was  admitted. 

HJUbE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tusfdayj  April  |  6. 
bill  for  disfranchifing  Cuf- 
J.  lom-Houfe  and  Excife-Officers 
being  read  a  fccond  time, 


he  faid,  was  a  fiiffi  llcp  to  innovation 
in  the  cor4[lltutioa  ;  therefore  he  would 
oppofe  iti  as  he  did  not  know  wliere 
this  innovation  might  flop.  The  pre¬ 
cedent  of  disfranchifing  Cuilom-houfc 
officers  might  be  carried  to  the  dif- 
franchifement  of  officers  in  the  army, 
in  the  navy,  and  even  in  thole  offices 
filled  by  the  Treafury  Bench. 

Sir  P.  y.  Clcrkey  in  order  to  fliew 
the  neceffity  of  the  bill,  read  a  letter, 
figned  North y  to  a  perfon  in  the 
borough  of  Newark,  to  whom  the 
votes  of  all  perfons  in  the  borough 
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coAr.sctei  Government  were 

promifeJ. 

The  Houfe  divlJeJ  on  the  qneftion 
of  co;nmicin:nt,  when  there  appeared 
tor  it  87,  a^^ainfl  it  22. 

April  17. 

THE  Houfe  refolved  itfelf  into  a 
Committee  on  India  aiFaii  s,  Sir  Geo. 
Howard  in  the  chair  ;  when  the  L^^rd 
Advocate  read  twenty-four  reiblu- 
tions. founded  on  the  reports  from  the 
Secret  Committee,  which,  added  to 
the  forty-four  read  on  Monday  lad, 
made  in  all  fixty-eight.  Of  the  lad 
twenty-four  many  were  pointed  very 
ftrongly  againd  the  PrefiJency  of 
Madras  during  the  government  of 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold. 

Mr  Hu(]:y  wilhed  all  the  reports 
printed,  that  Gentlemen  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
with  the  reports  on  which  they  were 
faiJ  to  be  founded. 

Sir  Tho?nas  Riwibuld  oppofeJ  it,  as 
he  wiiheJ  not  tlie  charges  to  go 
abroad  unaccompanied  by  the  de¬ 
fence,  which  mud  be  the  cafe  if  the 
refolutiohs  were  printed  :  as  foon  as 
he  (liould  have  fubjoin^d  his  defence 
to  fiich  of  them  as  affetded  him,  he 
faid,  he  liiould  not  have  the  lead  oh- 
je«5iion  to  their  being  printed  :  the  j 
learned  Lord  who  had  read  the  ref)-  } 
lut'ons  had  refrained  from  moving  j 
them,  led  they  ihould  get  upon  record  ! 
before  the  defence  ;  he  traded  there¬ 
fore  that  th«  Committee  would  be 
guided  by^the  fame  principle. 

The  L.rd  Advocate  faid,  that  as  he 
found  it  was  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
Committee  that  the  refolutious  fliould 
be  printed,  he  would  take  care  to  Irave 
it  done  iiimfelf,  as  the  Committee, 
not  being  in  fact  podeired  of  refolu-  | 
tions  which  had  not  been  read,  could  ; 
not  make  any  order  for  printing  them. 

■  The  Houfe  then  refolved  itlclf  into 
a  committee  on  the  contractors  bill  ; 
when  a  tedious  converfetion  enfued, 
the  members  rifing  many  t!:nes  to 
J'peak  on  the  fame  quedion.  The 
p.dnt  in  debate  was*  tiiat  the  bill  pr o- 
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pofed  to  ena<ft,  that  all  per  funs  fiip- 
plying  Government  with  timbtr, 
corn,  viotiey^  dec.  on  contraft,  Ihould 
be  difqualidcd  from  fitting  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “  except  fiicii  as  ihould  fu’  - 
fcrlbe  money  to  the  public  loanj.*' 
The  qiiedion  that  arofe  was,  wheth  r 
this  exception  Ihould  remain  or  no:  ? 
Some  thought  tiic  loan  was  a  more 
dangerous  engine  of  indnence  than 
centrals,  r.:id  that  the  exception 
ought  to  dand.  Tins  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  blanks 
were  it  lle.i  up. 

'Thur‘da\\  April  1 8. 
J^EPORTitl)  the  concraclors  bill, 
to  whicii  Lord  Surrey  niove»l  an  ad- 
Jliion  ;  as  the  bill  Hood,  all  tliofe 
who  were  to  be  dlfjualifijd  Iron  fit¬ 
ting  in  Parliament  who  ihould  make 
contra>di,  or  g':t  them  by  dclc:nr,  or 
inliui  itance  ;  Lard  Surrey  moved  ilic 
following  WtirJs — or  by  marriage,*’ 
wliich  was  agreed  to  without  objec¬ 
tion,  as  were  alfo  the  other  amend¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Committee. 

The  Houfe  then  refolved  itfelf  in¬ 
to  a  Com  nittee,  Mr  Llwts  in  the 
chair. 

General  Smith  read  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ’  lea  rcfolntions  tonneJ  by  j 
the  Seleft  Committee  on  the  bufiriCi’s 
of  the  C  )urt  of  Judicature  in  Beng  il ; 
and  thi.t  Gentlemen  might  h'ave  time 
to  condder  them,  he  gave  noticj  that 
he  would  let  thefe  rcfoliiiion^  lie  on 
t!ie  table,  and  not  move  them  till 
Wednefdiy  next.  Some  of  ihcm 
prelT^d  hard  on  Sir  El'jah  Impcy  and 
Mr  Sullivan. 

Friday i  April  19. 

THE  coiuravdu's  bills  was  then 
palfed,  after  which  the  Houle  refolved 
itfelf  into  a  Comuiiiree,  Sir  Harbord 
Harbord  iii  the  chaii*,  on  Mr  Crew’s 
bill  for  prcveniiiig  |)crrons  employed 
in  collc^fllng  rho  ['ublic  revenues  froui 
voting  at  eleflions, 

yi/r  dlcnry^jjood  faid,  he  thankee^ 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  brought  in 
the  bill  ;  he  had  made  a  very  mmure 
enquiry  into  the  cutports  ot  :hr  coun- 
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try  he  had  the  honour  to  reprefent 
(Kent),  and  in  which  a  very  confi- 
derable  number  of  perfons  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  colledling  the  revenues,  and 
he  found  that  the  very  idea  of  the 
bill  gave  univerfal  fatisfaflion  among 
them  ;  he  was  not  furprifed  that  it 
fliould,  as  they  were  every  moment 
liable  to  be  turned  out  of  their  bread, 
if  they  prefumed  to  hold  opinions 
of  their  own  on  matters  of  eiedlion. 

The  Committee  divided  on  Mr 
Crew’s  motion  for  filling  up  the 
blanks,  when  there  appeared  for  it 
82,  againd  it  14. 

Mr  Eyre  afterwards  produced  a 
claui'e  for  excepting  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  ail  thofe  w^ho  held  pa¬ 
tent  places  for  lives.  He  could  not, 
he  faid,  forefee  any  obje<dion  to  the 
claufe,  as  the  principle  of  the  bill  was 
merely  to  prevent  perfons  fuppofed 
to  be  under  influence  from  voting  ; 
and  thofe  who  held  their  places  by 
patent  were  certainly  not  under  in¬ 
fluence. 

Mr  Rofe^warne  darted  one  objec¬ 
tion.  A  Minifter,  under  this  claufe, 
might  create  new  patent  places.  Thi> 
objedlion  ilruck  the  Committee,  who, 
however,  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  claufe,  w’hich  v/as  withdrawn 
only  for  the  time,  that  it  might  be  lb 
worded  as  to  guard  againft  the  ob- 
jedion,  and  be  afterwards  propofed 
to  the  Houfe  in  the  report. 

Monday y  April  22. 
rhe  LORD  ADVOCATE  moved 
the  order  of  the  day,  tor  going  into  a 
Committee,  to  take  into  confideration 
the  report  from  the  Secret  Commit¬ 
tee  on  India  Affairs. 

Sir  Thomas  Rtimhold  got  up  and 
faid,  that  notwithftanding  the  moll 
unremitted  attention,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prepare  his  defence  againft  the 
charges  conveyed  againft  him,  in  the 
1 2th,  13th,  and  14th  of  the  laft  24 
refolutiuns,  which  had  been  read  to 
the  Committee  on  a  former  day  by 
the  learned  Lord  :  He  did  not  wilh 
to  throw  the  lea  ft  delay  in  the  way  of 


the  propofed  enquiry,  therefore  would 
agree  to  the  firll  eleven  refolutions, 
trufting  that  the  Committee  would 
indulge  him  with  time  to  move  for 
fuch  papers  from  the  India-Houfe  as 
(hould  be  nec^lTary  for  his  juftifica- 
tion.  This  being  alTented  to,  and  the 
Speaker  having  left  the  chair,  which 
was  taken  by  Sir  George  Howard, 

The  Lord  Advocate  moved  four  rc- 
folutions,  which  being  carried,  he 
next  drew  a  very  lamentable  pidiire 
of  the  ftate  of  the  country  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  /.emindars,  who, 
by  the  wTerched  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  fervants,  were  fo  reduced  that 
they  were  not  able  to  pay  their  rents : 
He  moved  therefore  the  following  re- 
folution  : 

5.  “  That  it  appears,  that  the  ba- 
lances  due  by  the  Zemindars,  and  by 
the  renters  of  the  Company’s  lairds  in 
the  Northern  Circars,  have  very  much 
increafed  of  late ;  and  that  the  Zemin¬ 
dars  are  in  general,  much  dillrelfed, 
and  involved  in*  large  debts.” 

Sir  Adam  Fergufon  faid  the  country 
was  in  a  ftaie  of  rapid  decline,as  would 
appear,  when  they  Ihould  hear,  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  balances  due  to 
us  by  the  Zemindars  did  not  exceed 
fix  lacks  of  pagodas  ;  but  had  fince 
gone  on  increaling,  till  they  amount¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1780  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  ry  lacks:  The  Committee 
mu  ft  fee  therefore,  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  take  not  only  elFeflual,  but 
fpeedy  meafures,  to  fave  that  country 
from  total  deftru<ftion. 

Sir  Thoinas  Rumhold  did  not  deny 
the  pi<fturc  given  of  the  ftate  of  the 
country  ;  but  faid  it  had  been  long 
on  the  decline  before  he  was  fent  out 
to  govern  it,  as  would  appear  from 
the  reports  on  the  table. 

The  5th  refolution  being  carried, 
the  Lord  Advocate  moved, 

6.  “  That  it  appears,  that  befides 
the  tribute  payable  to  the  Company 
it  had  been  the  pradlice  for  the  Chiefs 
of  the  fubordinate  fettlements  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Zemindars  certain 
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farge  fums  of  money,  under  the  name  | 
of  nazirs,  or  free  gifts.” 

Mr  tVilkhifon  blamed  the  Company 
as  much  as  their  fcrvants,  tor  fuller¬ 
ing  fuch  praflices  to  prevail.  He 
had  reared  up  a  young  lad  from  the 
age  of  1 1  years,  and  feat  him  out  to 
India,  after  giving  him  the  moli 
wholef  ime  advice  ;  lie  was  happy  to 
find  that  his  intlru6lioiis  had  not  been 
loft  ;  the  lad  had  conftantly  refufed 
to  accept  thefe  nazirs ;  he  himfelf 
(Mr  Wilkinfon)  had  made  known 
fuch  meritorious  condu(ft  to  the  Ui- 
redors;  but  inftead  of  rewarding  fo 
rare  an  inftance  of  lelt-denial,  the 
young  gentleman  was  wholly  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  underftood  was  now  ac¬ 
tually  in  debt,  inftead  of  having  made 
I  a  fortune. 

^  This  refolution  having  palled,  the 

Lord  Advocate  came  to  a  7th  and  8th 
refolution,  on  the  latter  of  which  he 
oblerved,  that  by  a  ftrange  kind  of 
Policy,  the  Jaghire  Lands  had  been 
let  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  when  it 
n>uft  be  obvious  to  any  man,  that  the 
Nabob  ought  to  be  the  laft  perlbn  in 
the  wmrld  to  have  them ;  yet  they 
w^ere  given  to  him  for  three  years, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Lirec- 
tors.  He  moved,  therefore, 

8.  That  it  appears,  that  the  Jag¬ 
hire  Lands,  with  the  Diftri<ft  of  Poo- 
namallee,  being  alnioft  the  w’hole  of 
the  territory  contiguous  to  Fort  St 
George,  have  been  uniformly  let  to 
the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.” 

General  S??iith  pointed  out  the  wret¬ 
ched  policy  of  letting  thefe  lands  to 
,  the  Nabob,  as  by  having  them  he  be¬ 
came  complete  mafter  ot  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  Madras,  fo  that, 

'  without  his  confent,  it  would  be  ab 
S  folutely  impoflible  for  that  Prefideiicy 
I  to  bring  500  men  into  the  field. 

Sir  Lhomas  Rumbold  faid  there  were 
I  many  cogent  reafons  w'hich  had  made 
I  it  neceftary,  in  his  opinion,  to  let  the 
J  lands  to  the  Nabob  :  they  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition;  the  canals,  thro* 
.  which  the  waters  that  fartili^^ed  the 


country  were  to  be  conveyed,  were 
greatly  out  of  repair,  and  the  rent 
had  run  one  y^ar  in  an  tar. — He  had 
advertifed  the  J'lghire,  and  found  that 
tne  bidders  wUo  olf.-rcd  wanted  onlv 
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fuch  villages  and  dillriCls  as  were  in 
good  condition,  but  would  nut  take 
the  red  :  One  man  indeed  oifered  to 
take  the  whole  on  a  Icale  lor  ten  wars ; 
the  Nabob  had  offered  to  take  the 
Jaghire  for  five  years  ;  the  Prefidcncy 
gave  it  to  him  at  three,  on  condition 
that  he  Ihould  repair  the  canals:  he 
did  fo  ;  and  the  confequences  were, 
that  in  two  years  the  rent  of  the 
three  years,  including  the  arrear,  was 
difeharged  :  he  had  acquainted  the 
Court  of  DirtClors  of  his  condueft  in 
giving  the  Jaghire  to  the  Nabob  for 
for  three  years  ;  and  the  only  obfer- 
vation  they  made  on  the  fubjed  was, 
that  they  were  forry  he  had  not  been 
able  to  make  the  Nabob  take  the  Jag¬ 
hire  for  one  year. 

Mr  Burke  condemned  the  whole  of 
this  coiidutft  :  the  rent  at  firll  had  been 
fo  h»gh,  that  the  Nabob  had  ilecced 
his  fubje<fts  till  they  were  oblig’d  to 
quit  the  country,  and  then  it  went  | 
to  ruin  ;  the  Nabob  had  afterwards 
ground  the  face  ol' his  other  rul)je<5ls 
to  make  good  his  engagements  for 
the  Jaghire,  and  by  remaining  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras,  impreffed 
the  powers  of  India  with  an  idea  that 
he  had  the  complete  controul  of  the 
Company  :  the  Jaghire,  therefore,  he 
faid,  ought  not  to  have  been  given 
him  ;  and  tlien  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  refide  w  here  it  became  him, 
in  his  own  capital  of  Arcor. 

'1  he  8th  refolution  having  paffed. 
The  Lord  Advocate  went  r  n  to  the  9th, 
making  many  curious  oblervations  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Nabob’s 
debts  were  accumulated,  and  conclud¬ 
ed  by  moving, 

9.  “  That  it  appears  that  the  Na¬ 
bob  is  loaded  w’ith  heavy  debts,  botli 
to  the  Company  and  to  individna!**  ; 
that  his  troops  are  ill  paid,  and  have 
deferred  in  great  numbers,  and  1;  : 
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quently  broke  out  Into  dangerous  mu¬ 
tinies  on  that  accounts” 

Sir  Tbovias  Rumhold  replied,  that 
thele  debts  had  not  been  created  dur¬ 
ing  his  government;  one  of  his  in- 
ilruffions  on  going  out  was  even 
to  enquire  how  they  had  been  accu¬ 
mulated. 

Mr  Burke  faid,  that  If  Parliament 
fhould  relt  falisfied  with  fuch  aniwers, 
there  would  loon  be  an  end  to  our 
empire  in  India.  ■  -This  refolution 
having  palTcd, 

The  Lord  Advocate  made  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  prelent  deplorable 
Uate  of  the  Tanjore  country,  which, 
from  being  the  Paradife  in  India,  was 
now  in  fuch  a  Hate,  that  fcarcc  a  trace 
remained  of  its  former  fplendour  and 
fertility.  The  c.iufes  of  fuch  a  revo¬ 
lution  he  had  already  Hated  at  his 
opening  ;  there  remained,  therefore, 
only  for  him  to  Hate  thofe  caufes  in  the 
lliapc  of  relclucions  ;  which  he  did  in 
the  two  following  propofitions  : 

(  I  o.  That  it  appears,  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  Tanjore  are  greatly  diminilh- 
rd,  and  the  country  itfelf  much  on 
the  decline. 

II.  That  it  appears,  that,  befides 
what  may  be  imputed  to  bad  admini- 
Hration,  one  caiife  of  that  decline  has 
been  an  opinion  prevailing  in  the 
country,  that  the  Rajah’s  government 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance, 
and  that  another  revolution  w^as  ap¬ 
proaching. 

Mir  t\‘]jCiionald  deferibed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tanjore  as  one  of  the  moH 
dtlightiul  countries  that  the  fun  ever 
faw  in  its  courfe  ;  but  though  it  was 
this  from  nature,  from  the  caufes 
itated  in  the  refolutions,  it  w^s  now 
in  the  moH  deplorable  Hate  that  a 
country  could  be  fiippofed  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to.  However,  fuch  was  the 
j]atm  e  (  f  the  Ibil,  that  he  hoped,  by 
<he  meafures  now  likely  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  in  two  or  three  vears  time 
be  reHored  to  its  former  Hate  cf  beau¬ 
ty  and  fertility  ;  the  nation  was  bound  | 
TO  proceed  to  that  reHoration  ;  both! 
itfe  iiitercHs  and  its  honour  were  at  j 


Hake;  and  he  made  no  doubt  but 
Parliament  would,  before  the  end  cf 
the  prelent  felTion,  reHore  the  Britilh 
charadfer  in  India. 

Sir  Thomas  Rumhold  accounted  for 
th\s\  by  faying,  that  the  Marratta 
language  was  very  difficult,  and  it 
was  a  much  eafier  matter  to  get  an 
interpreter  for  the  Perfian  language. 
The  loth  and  f  ith  refolutions  were 
pafled,  and  the  Commitee  broke  up. 

Tuefday^  April  23. 

Mr  Secretary  at  War  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  Hanoverian  troop*;, 
which,  at  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Sc 
Philip,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war. 
He  Hated,  that  at  prefent  there  was 
no  law  by  whith  his  MajeHy  could 
provide  quarters  in  England  for  fo¬ 
reign  troops ;  and  as  thefe  troops 
w^ere  now'  on  their  way  to  England, 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  they 
ffioiild,  on  their  arrival,  be  unpro¬ 
vided  w'ith  quarters. 

Gen.  Smith  objeded  to  the  bill ;  he 
faw  no  reafon  for  bringing  the  troops 
to  England ;  if  it  was  for  defence,  he 
thought  the  meafure  unneceHary,  as 
the  internal  Hate  of  the  country  was 
fuch,  as  to  make  any  acceffion  of  mi¬ 
litary  Hrength  totally  needlefs :  and 
that  being  the  cafe,  he  could  not  but 
ferl  it  improper  to  introduce  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
faw  no  reafon  why  the  troops  in 
queHion  might  not  be  fent  home,  in- 
Head  of  being  landed  here. 

The  Secretary  at  War  declared,  he 
was  as  much  averfe  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  troops  as  any  member 
in  the  Houfe  ;  but  as  the  troops  that 
w  ere  the  objecH  of  the  bill  he  had 
moved  for,  had  embarked  at  Minorca 
for  England,  and  as  it  w^as  not  known 
at  what  port  they  might  land,  it 
would  be  necclfary  to  provide  for 
their  reception,  until  they  could  be 
fent  home  ;  and  he  affiired  the  Hon. 
Member,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
his  MajeHy’s  MiniHers  to  keep  them 
long  in  England. — Leave  w’as  given 
to  brinG:  in  the  bill. 


